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[* the Greek mythology there was a number of minor deities 

who added greatly to its richness and variety. Conspicu- 
ous among these were the three Graces, Charites, who were 
commonly represented as the daughters of Zeus and the ocean- 
nymph Eurynome, but, as is usual in the Hellenic theogony 
which imposed no limits upon the poetic imagination, they had 
also other derivations assigned to them. One of these is thus 
given in Milton’s exquisite minor poem, L’Ad/egro: 


‘*But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.” 


The names of these beautiful sisters were, as we learn from 
Hesiod, Aglaia (Splendor), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia (the 
Blooming one). They seem to have been particularly attached 
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to the train of the goddess of love, but were constantly asso. 
ciated with the Muses. Graceful and beautiful themselves they 
were also the bestowers of all grace and beauty both upon per. 
sons and things. They came down from heaven to gladden and 
adorn human life, and they represented sweetness, courtesy, and 
refinement, whatever is agreeable to a cultivated taste. They 
presided over social enjoyments, the banquet, the dance, and all 
that tended to inspire gayety and cheerfulness. As depicted in 
marble or on canvas or described in poetry, they were endowed 
with forms of matchless symmetry, wore garlands on their heads, 
and formed many a pleasant and attractive group. Their per- 
sonal dignity, elegant movements, and varied charms of attitude 
and countenance, were a constant: testimony to the power of 
beauty to gain the soul of man. The posture in which they 
were often represented as loving sisters, either dancing together 
or standing with their arms round each other, indicated the 
mutual regard and esteem which hallows all social life and 
makes a sacred and home-felt delight. So identified were the 
Graces with the sweet charities of life that it was felt that they 
could not be dispensed with, and hence even the hollow mock- 
ing statues of Satyrs had little figures of these heaven-born 
nymphs concealed within them. Ata later period when moral 
ideas were more intimately blended with parts of the religious 
system, a higher function was assigned to them, as we see in the 
Nichomachian Ethics of Aristotle (V, v, 1), where it is said that 
men build the temple of the Graces in the public way where it 
will be before the eyes of every one, in order to teach that kind- 
ness done ought to be returned, for this is the peculiar nature 
of gratitude. And we find Cicero here as elsewhere faithfully 
following his Greek prototypes. Oportet quoque in civitate bene 
tnstituta templum esse Gratiarum ut memincrint homines gratias 
esse referendas. A century later Seneca (De Bene/ficits, I, iii.) 
takes up the same point and expands it. He accounts for the 
Graces being three in number by the fact that one represented 
the person who conferred a favor, another the recipient, while 
the third designated the return that was made. In this he pro- 
fesses to reproduce the opinions of Chrysippus, the second 
founder of the school of the Porch. But all this was a later 
development, and one, so far as appears, confined to the phi- 
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losophers. The people at large knew little of this ethical ex- 
planation of the heavenly nymphs. The light in which they 
were usually regarded, and the prevailing tenor of their influ- 
ence, are very well shown in Milton’s invocation (in L’A//egro), 
asking for, 
‘Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


But, turning from mythology to Scripture we find in actual 
reality that which corresponds in name and number and origin 
to these fine creations of Greek fancy. They are Graces, Cha- 
rites ; they are three in number; and they are heaven-descended ; 
but how different, and how far superior! Faith, Hope, and 
Love belong to the realm of truth as well as of beauty. They 
are not the suggestions of a poetic imagination, but the ripe 


consummation of Christian character. They are for use as well 
as ornament. They belong to all classes and to both worlds. 
They not only adorn the period of prosperity, but shine even 
more brightly in adversity. They are intensely spiritual, but 
not for that reason morose or forbidding. On the contrary, they 
import into this working-day world a sober certainty of waking 
bliss as remote from melancholy as from frivolity. And wher- 
ever they are diligently cultivated, there comes a peace that 
passeth understanding. 

These graces are mentioned together in several of Paul’s 
Epistles (1 Zhess., i, 3; v, 8; Coloss., i, 4, 5), but the most precise 
statement of them occurs in the concluding verse of the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, a chapter which for range 
of thought, felicity of expression, and moral grandeur has no 
superior in the Bible. More than one exposition has called at- 
tention to its peculiarity not only in itself but in relation to 
what precedes and what follows it. It is in the midst of a series 
of earnest and faithful reproofs. On each side of it the tumult 
of argument and remonstrance rages, but within it all is calm as 
a placid lake. The sentences move in almost rhythmical melody, 
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and the writer sings his glorious hymn to Christian Love with as 
much heavenly sweetness and simplicity as if the storm of pas- 
sion had never reached his ear. Its closing words are, “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is love.” The term used by the Revised Version for the last- 
mentioned grace is adopted here, because it alone expresses the 
sense. Our English word ‘charity’ is employed now in two 
significations neither of which is appropriate in this connection. 
Sometimes it is used to express alms-giving as in the phrase 
‘an object of charity,’ yet this is a work which the Apostle 
expressly distinguishes from the grace he is commending, 
“Though I give my goods to feed the poor and have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.” Alms-giving is one thing; love is 
another. Again, charity is often taken to express toleration or 
forbearance as in the phrase ‘a charitable construction,’ but this 
is very inadequate to the true signification of the term as em- 
ployed here. The mere passive virtue of toleration is a very 
small part of Christian Love, and sometimes may exist without 
being a fruit of love at all. It is a remarkable fact that the 
original word used by the Apostle, ’ayazn, agapé, is entirely un- 
known to classical Greek, which however is not surprising since 
the Greek world did not know or feel the affection which it ex- 
presses. The classic term usually rendered love éows erds, was 
understood to mean either a merely sensual admiration of phy- 
sical beauty, or, in the philosophical language of Plato, an intel- 
lectual admiration of ideal beauty. Another word, pidia, philia, 
denoted all kinds of affection, but was most generally employed 
to express personal regard, or friendship between equals. A 
third word, that from which our ‘ philanthropy’ has been de- 
rived, meant merely humanity or friendliness, and in the plural 
was applied to acts of courtesy. But none of these, nor indeed 
all of them together, conveyed what is meant by the agapé of 
the New Testament, an affection which lifts itself above the ties 
of kindred, above the bond of friendship, above the relations of 
nationality, and in its wide and comprehensive sphere includes 
the entire race. It is benevolence taken up into religion. It is 
good-will inspired and made efficacious by a divine element. It 
is love to man for the sake of love to God; love to God show- 
ing itself in love to man. Thus understood it is no longer 
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strange that it ranks preéminent among Christian excellencies, 
that it is queen of the sisterhood, that it is the fulfilling of the 
law, that it expresses the sum of all human obligations. 

Now, these three graces the Apostle puts in a class by 
themselves as essential and eternal. One may be a Chris- 
tian without prophetic inspiration, without the gift of tongues, 
without the power of understanding all mysteries; but not 
without faith, hope, and love. These are criteria of Christian 
character. They belong to it always and everywhere. 

FAITH stands at the beginning, because the facts of the gos- 
pel and their divine significance can be appropriated only by a 
believer. This is the bond which unites him to his Lord. This 
it is that constitutes the unique and wondrous relation expressed 
by the term zz Christ. Hence, to be a Christian and to be a be- 
liever are convertible terms, for a believer is not merely one 
who assents to certain articles or adopts a certain ritual or 
trains with a certain society, but one who accepts the Lord Je- 
sus Christ as his gracious and only Saviour, and dedicates his life 
to Him as a fitting return for His condescending love. This ac- 
ceptance of Christ is not done once for all, but is perpetually 
renewed, so that every disciple can say as truly as Paul, “ The 
life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

Closely connected with faith is HOPE. The characteristic of 
the unbelieving is that they have no hope (Zphes., ii, 12; 1 Thess., 
iv, 13), ie., nothing that can be justly called by that name. 
They have numberless visions of fancy, but these either fail to 
be realized, or if realized wither inthe hand that grasps them. 
But it is otherwise with the believer. The view of the divine 
mercy which inspires his faith kindles his hope, for while his 
salvation in one sense is immediate and present, in another it is 
prospective. Its completion lies in the future, and that future 
as well as all that leads to it is seized by hope. And this hope 
being reasonable and scriptural is a helmet of salvation to him 
who fights the good fight of faith. He is not fighting a losing 
battle, for he is sure of victory. His illumined eye, like that of 
the prophet’s servant, sees the whole sky filled with angelic 
hosts against whom earth and hell contend in vain. Often there 
come times of trial when deep calls unto deep, and waves and 
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billows sweep over the soul. But then the Christian’s hope 
reveals itself as an anchor of the soul, for it is both sure and 
steadfast and entereth into that within the veil whither Jesus 
as a forerunner entered for his people. That anchor never 
drags, and the soul that depends on it can defy the severest 
storm the world ever saw. The importance and value of Chris. 
tian hope have always been apparent to the reflecting, but they 
have become conspicuous in our day in contrast with the pessim- 
ism that prevails outside the fold. The stark materialism of the 
present time does not find it easy to answer the question, 
whether or not life is worth living. The outlook on the 
future becomes increasingly dark and dreary. And some, alas! 
shutting their eyes to the Sun of Righteousness grope after the 
irrational asceticism of Buddha and its gloomy culmination in 
the unconscious Nirvana. A believer on the other hand must 
hope. To him life has inestimable value not only for what it 
affords him space to do or to become, but because of the bless. 
edness, unspeakable and full of glory, to which it leads. 

The natural complement of faith and hope is LOVE. It does 
not appear so to the modern opposers of the gospel. It pleases 
them often to represent the Christian as the most intense ego- 
tist conceivable, since he subordinates all things both human 
and divine to the one aim of securing his own salvation. But 
while it is true that the Scripture has no sublimated theories of 
benevolence, and recognizes that degree of regard for one’s self 
which is both natural and reasonable, making it the exact 
measure of what one is to show to others, it yet aims at and 
secures the exercise of a wide, self-sacrificing, and enduring 
affection for our fellow-men. It makes the spring and the es- 
sence of all obedience to be love, a principle which has its roots 
inthe old economy. The sanction attached to the second com- 
mandment, though applying equally to all the rest of the Deca- 
logue, promises blessings to the thousandth generation unto 
those who love God and show it by keeping his command- 
ments. And the Lord Jesus sums up all human duty in the 
one word, Love. This love is supreme and unlimited toward 
God, but moderated to our fellows by a standard which is al- 
ways easy to be understood and applied, for it directs us to do 
to them what we desire them to do to us. Love, then, is the 
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principle and essence of the Christian life, and just in propor- 
tion as it grows in steadiness and fervor and sincerity, does its 
possessor grow in likeness to his Maker and meetness for his 
presence on high. 

Such, then, is the blessed trinity of graces which make a dis- 
ciple worthy of his name and place. They are not empty 
names or mere fancies, but real and efficient. They are always 
capable of growth and development, and as a matter of fact do 
grow in every living Christian, and make him what he is. 

Hence it is that the Apostle puts them ina class by them- 
selves as essential and eternal. There are gifts which serve well 
for the needs of the present life, and add much to the believer's 
happiness, but they differ widely from faith, hope, and love. All 
other endowments besides these pass away. Either they are 
not needed in the life beyond the grave, or they are superseded 
there by higher attainments in the same direction. Prophecies 
or inspired utterances are most useful here where the holy men 
selected as organs of inspiration communicate to others what 
the Spirit sees fit to reveal, and what without that specific 
influence could not be known with certainty, if at all. But what 
need of such special influences upon a few in the blessed region 
where all see eye to eye and know even as they are known? So 
the gift of tongues was of conspicuous service in the Apostolic 
church, but no philology is required in heaven. Unity of lan- 
guage completes the unison of the heavenly host, who, being free 
from the distraction of sin, are in like manner free from the con- 
fusion of tongues. So, too, even of knowledge. It may be clear 
and well-defined and satisfying; but in the presence of actual 
intuition it fades away. Just asa man may study different ac- 
counts of the Falls of Niagara, or gaze long upon some picture 
of it from a favorable point of view, and so obtain a somewhat 
satisfactory conception of the great cataract; but when he visits 
the spot, and hears the roar of the waters, and sees the emerald 
mass as it leaps over the precipice, and the seething, foaming 
pool below, and the eternal rainbow that arches the torrent with 
the many hues of heaven, he thinks no more of what he has 
learned in former years. All previous knowledge however full 
is superseded at once and forever by overpowering vision. 
Henceforward his thoughts of the mighty cascade are based 








ARTICLE IX. 


GOD'S TRUE GLORY, AND MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
OF IT. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Wesley College, Sheffield, England. 


EW ever were moved by the sublimity of nature more 
deeply than David. Many of his psalms recall the memo- 
ries of a shepherd life, and the calm of an Eastern midnight 
when ‘all the stars shine, and the immeasurable heavens break 
open to their highest.’ But his perception did not stop with 
physical sublimity, it went further and beyond, recognizing a 
glory in God too high for expression by the firmament, and the 
truth that the essential sublimities of His nature are above the 
heavens. At the opening of one of his hymns of praise he ex- 
claims, ‘“O Lord, our Lord, . . . who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens.” 

To-day our insight is immeasurably greater than his. The 
vastness, the beauty, the overwhelming majesty of nature opened 
to modern thought defies competent expression. Unnumbered 
worlds in tireless motion, a motion so beautiful that it is purest 
harmony—not to the ear, but to the soul ;—suns, carrying their 
dependent orbs with inconceivable swiftness through untravelled 
space ;—and isolated universes of suns steered together through 
unchartered solitudes, firmament on firmament of star-suns ;— 
and out on the fringe of the very infinite, nebulz beyond nebule 
gathering amain into new orbs ;—these are but the faintest out- 
lines of only a portion of that unspoken greatness which arrests 
and kindles the intellect of our day. 

To us, also, the universe proclaims the presence of an un- 
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searchable Power. Y« t, only the pal hadow of God highest 
beauty flits among the stars. Luminous as they are, they need 
a higher light to make them indubitably declare the intellectual 
verity and grandeur of their Source,--the moral splendor of 
his being. The hues of the spirit cannot be displayed in th 
rainbow tints of sense. The subtleties of moral beauty matter 


has no power to utter. God's presence is expressed in nature, 
but not his character. The greatness of his mind is there, but 
not unequivocally the beauties of his heart. It is a truth for- 
ever profound, “ His magnificence is exalted above the heavens.” 

What is it in the unseen Power that softens us into adora- 
tion, and lifts us into trust? Ah! it is something that is not 
found in pale planet or in fierysun. It is something which light 
cannot reveal, and which all the forces of nature would combine 
in vain to symbolize or disclose. /¢ ts the moral grandeur of the 
Infinite Nature. He is holiness, He is truth, He is spiritual 
beauty. His throne is justice, his arm is righteousness, and his 
heart is love. It is this, and this only, that the soul of man can 
worship. But this is a magnificence above the heavens. Your 
chemistries cannot find it; your physics cannot formulate it; 
your mathematics cannot symbolize it. Matter can take no 
form that will disclose it. In all the radiance of nature the 
supernal light is lacking. Here is a beauty seen from far, the 
shimmer of that light in which He dwells, and which no man 
can approach unto. 

And this, and only this, is the reason why the Almighty is 
thought of and known as ineffably happy—zt zs because He ts 
Good. The enlargement of a quality to infinity does not alter 
its nature. In Creator, or in creature, it is not splendor of cir- 
cumstance, not magnificence of surroundings, that make happi- 
ness. God is not happy because of any exterior condition. 
It isthe soft radiance of his moral magnificence that kindles our 
emotion and bends our knees. How this inscrutable glory of 
the Almighty was first, in the far past, discovered to all the 
diverse branches of our race I know not. The morning rises 
on the night in forerunning streaks of purple; and in every age, 
amongst every people that were born to think, there have been 
noble spirits who have pillowed themselves upon a revealing God. 

But the source and certainty of our knowledge is the gospel 
—the life, the character, and the mission of Christ. He was the 
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brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of His Per- 
son—the otherwise unutterable perfections of the Deity spoken 
in a human life. He and his Father were one. He was the 
Word which nature could not articulate. 

And in what was the revelation He brought to us sublime 
and alone? Was it the flash of omnipotent attributes—a 
hitherto unapproached dominion over law and force—that dis- 
tinguished Him in his solitary greatness? No. Miracle there 
was—enough to attest his mission; but his work was to utter 
the otherwise unutterable mind of God. The invisible glories 
shining above, and to which the heavens and the earth were 
opaque, had taken form in hissoul. He was illimitable in power 
—but it was the power of holiness and love. He was a King, 
but his empire was the spirit. His was the unsearchable splen- 
dor of character, “God manifest in the flesh” —the glory that is 
above the heavens revealed. It was a rare insight that enabled 
David to proclaim it Few seers have soared so high. 

But the delicate poise which kept his spirit high enough to 
see the glory that was above the heavens was broken; and he 
fell again to the more lurid lustre of suns and stars and uni- 
verses. That strangely Divine insight could be but transient; 
and when it vanished, and the physical magnificence of the uni- 
verse took its place, one may not wonder that he fell to the 
human thought, ‘ What”—amid all this greatness—“is man 
that Zhou art mindful of him?’ David had large and noble 
views of the physical universe. He was oppressed with its aw- 
ful greatness. The minuteness of the earth and the meanness 
of man flashed vividly upon him. A speck in the measureless 
all—why should the ever-blessed One concern himself with it? 
What is man in the innumerable complexities of this vast crea- 
tion? This is intensely human. It is the poet, not the seer, 
that speaks. When nature flings suggestions of the Infinite 
across the soul, this thought will come: the Almighty may con- 
cern himself with moving universes, or with moulding of the 
plastic nebulz into new realms of being; but the puny earth, 
and man, What are these, that He should be mindful of them? 

But knowing that the physical beauties around us are the 
product of a glorious Mind—learning it not first from nature, 
but from God himself—we may go to the “work of his fingers” 
to learn if He does lock himself up with the vast—to see if He 
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does scorn the little and the lowly. Here and there, great and 
little, are nought to God; and they certainly have no true place 
in the moral aspect of material things. Down to the uttermost 
verge of littleness the perfection of matter is absolute. The 
minutest objects in nature are those which are carved and 
chiseled with the most entrancing beauty. Nature’s motes and 
atoms are more superbly finished than its masses. The lowliest 
living thing which must be magnified millions of times to be 
seen at all is as perfectly adapted to its sphere as a swallow or 
aman. The great Power that wrought nature, wrought alike the 
lowliest and the most exalted; the least as well as the greatest. 

No: let us turn from David to Christ in this matter—from 
the human poet, in a human mood, to the Divine Instructor. 
Stand by the margin of that sheltered slope in Galilee, its ver- 
dure tinted with the hues of flowers; and listen, for it is Christ 
that speaks: “ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But 
if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, shall He not much 
more clothe you?” Ah, that is a profounder insight! No sug- 
gestion of imperial splendors that cannot stoop to atoms, there. 
David’s wonder is the flutter of a human feeling: Christ’s assur- 
ance is the placid utterance of a Divine truth. God cares for 
lilies; God feeds the ravens; God watches the sparrows. But 
ye are more than these; ye are more than lilies, and better than 
sparrows. Then shall we dishonor God by daring to fear that 
He will not or cannot care for us? 

Study the power of the lesson. Look at the beauty and the 
force of the illustration. Carry your imagination back to Solo- 
mon in his glory. He is robed and crowned and canopied with 
the richest and the rarest from the farthest land and most dis- 
tant sea. How came that splendor there? Did earth and air 
and sky combine in unintelligent caprice to glorify the monarch ? 
‘No,’ affirms common sense, ‘it was the result of intelligence, 
wisdom, will, design, and work.’ Then look upon the lily in its 
outer beauty and its inner life. Whence came it? Was it 
chance—the fortuitous concourse of atoms uniting with each 
other in their reckless onrush—that produced the lily and still 
preserves it? ‘No,’ said the Divine Teacher, ‘it isGod.’ Then 
if God will care forthe lily, will He not care for man? Because 
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He is infinite, He cares for the flowers, the insects, the motes; 
then, dare we doubt that He has no care for, no interest in, no 
desire or purpose for the welfare and uplifting of man? 

The answer of Christ is that He not only does care for man, 
but that his care is that of a father. What may we infer from 
this? What is the essence of fatherhood but the impartation 
of the parental nature to the child? What can it be but the 
giving of that which is purest and best in itself to its offspring ? 

What, then, zs that which we are to consider as God’s high- 
est glory? What is that which is best in the unapproachable 
glories of God? Surely his character, his moral beauty, his holi- 
ness, his truth, his justice. Then, if He will use the infinite re- 
sources of his mind, his intellectual nature, to form and ‘clothe’ 
the lily, will He not, as a moral being, seek after the moral wel- 
fare of man, who is, like himself, a moral being? Is it philoso- 
phy to suppose that God will use all the powers of his being for 
the benefit of the meanest things, and be heedless of the high- 
est welfare of men? Can it be possible that He can have en- 
dowed us with power to commiserate the stricken, the helpless, 
the depraved, and yet He is himself without pity, without com- 
passion, without moral interest or consciousness? Shall He who 
wrought the capacity to love in us, be without love in himself ? 
Shall He who planted the eye, shall He not see? 

Do we care more for our houses, our vineries, our pictures, 
than we do for our children? Have we more interest in our 
gold than in the beating heart of our first-born? <A thousand 
times, No. Then can we.think that God cares for the lilies and 
the ravens, and calls the stars by their names, and that He is 
heedless of, and without capacity to exercise pity towards, the 
yearning soul that cries out, ‘Father, help me, forgive me, en- 
noble me, make me more like thyself?’ Nay, He cares more 
for men than for motes or mountains, or for the great constella- 
tions themselves. For these, because He is mind, He has a 
mental interest. But for man, He, as a moral being, with a 
glory above the heavens, must feel a moral interest ; and there- 
fore it is but philosophy to expect that, as the eye is adjusted 
to light and light to the eye, so the moral and spiritual wants 
of the soul would be met by its Creator, its Sustainer, and its 
Father that is in heaven. 
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or more than a quarter of a century Webster’s Dictionary has been large- 
ly the acknowledged Standard throughout the country. 

Imost all the School Books of this country are based on Webster, and 
to a very large extent this is true of all other publications. 

ontains over 118,000 Words and Meanings, over three thousand more 
than are found in any other English Dictionary. 

hee Courts look to it asthe highest authority in all questions of defini- 

tion — Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 

0) po. eam, is Webster cited as authority in Courts of Justice that one Reporter 
sent usa list of twenty-seven such cases from one State, and he wrote: “I presume 
I could collect five times as many from the Reports of other States.” 


Won is | “isthe Standard used in the Government Printing 

Office at Washington, D. C., January, 1882,” and has been for many years. 

ver nineteen-twentieths of the newspapers in the U.S. that follow any Dict’y, 
follow Webster’s, so far as learned, while but one pretends to follow any other. 
se ao by State Sup’ts of Education of 36 States, and by over 
50 College Presidents. 

ol hae sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is believed, by the testimony of over 300 Book- 
sellers, to be at least 20 times that of any other series of Dictionaries. 
ndreds of Booksellers do not even pretend to keep any other Dictionary in stock, 

ich while no bookstore would be thought complete that could not at any time sup- 
ply a customer with a Webster’s Unabridged. 


areful inquiry develops the fact that every State Purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools, has been of Webster's. 
ver 50,000,000 Webster's Spellers, and a large number of Readers based on 
Webster, have been sold in the United States. 
‘o one thing hasdone more to unify the English language, and prevent local dialecta 
N in this country, than Webster’s Dictionaries and Spellers. 
o undiminished is the demand for Webster's Spellers that over 2 million copies 
were sold in 1880, and this is about an average year's sale. 
llustrations, 3000, about three times as many as are found in any other Diction- 
ary, and these are repeated and classified at the end of the book. 
choos by illustrations are nowhere better or more carefully and accurately 
shown than in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
mbodies about 100 years of literary labor. Dr. Webster spent ten years and 
E Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, five years on the Etymologies alone. 
eaches by direct sale the English-speaking and English-reading people of the 
whole world. 
I tar ensable in Schools. Over 32,000 have been placed in the Public Schools 
of the United States by legal enactments or by school officers. 
oman ever gave so much of his life to English Lexicography as did Noau 
N WexsstEk, ‘‘ The Schoolmaster of the Republic.” 
et the Best,—Get the Standard, and be will certainly get Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, Published by 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 


“Dr. Webster’s great work is the Best Dictionary of the English languase.”—London 
Morning Chronicle. “Superior to every other Dictionary hitherto published.”*— Preface to 
Imperial Dictionary, London, 3vols.4to. ‘The best and most useful Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published.’’—London Times. ‘* We found it to be ‘the standard’ in 
England as it is in America.”’—Rev. W. F. Orafts. ‘‘A necessity to every educated man.”’— 
Lord Brougham. ‘Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.”—London 
Quarterly Review. 
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1. HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 

A New Novel by E. P. Rog. One vol. 
12mo. $1.50. To be ready September 27th. 
First edition, 25,000 copies. 


2. A SCORE OF ETCHINGS. 


Twenty examples by the most celebrated of 
English Etchers. The collection includes 
such names as Seymour, Haden, Herkomer, 
Hamerton, Colin Hunter, Waltner, David Law, 
Brunet-Debaines, etc., etc. Folio. $15.00. 


8. BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS AND 
SCULPTORS. 


A new edition from entirely new plates. 
Revised and brought down to date. 


4, A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 

By Lucy M. MITCHELL. Royal octavo, 
with upwards of two hundred and fifty illus- 
trations. About $10.00. 


U 
5. THE BASE COUNTRY; 

Or, Sport among the Wild Tribes of the 
Soudan : being Personal Experiences and Ad- 
ventures during three winters spent in that 
country. By FRANK L. JAMEs. 8vo, with 
more than forty full-page illustrations, engraved 
for the book from photographs taken by the 
author. 


6. A NEW VOLUME IN THE “KING- 
DOMS OF THE WORLD.” Germany. 
By BARING GOULD. $2.00. 


Previously published in this series : 


Octavo. 


Russia. By Abbott. Italy. By Abbott. 
Prussia. “ oy urkey. ** Clark. 
Austria. ‘* ss Egypt. ‘ McCoan. 


COPAN AND QUIRIGUA. 


Drawn by Heinrich Meye. 
Descriptive Text by Dr. Julius 


Historical and 
Schmidt. 


late of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 


With twenty plates. 
sides. $20.00. 


AMERICA. 












9. CHURCH, PROF. ALFRED J. 


Two new volumes, each with many IIlustra- 
tions in Color from ancient frescoes and sculp- 
tures. Each t2mo. $1.50 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 
STORIES FROM LIVY. 
Previously published: 

Stories from Homer. Stories from Virgil. 

Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 

10. MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 


Two new vols., each 12mo, illustrated. $1.25. 
KING PHILIP’S WAR. 
By RICHARD MARKHAM. 

WAR WITH MEXICO. 
By Horatio O. LApp. 


Previously published : 


War of 1812. By Rossiter Johnson. 
The Old French War. By Rossiter Johnson. 


11, THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, 
by RICHARD MARKHAM, and illustrated with 








7. THE STONE SCULPTURES OF | $1.50. 


Translated from the German by A. D. SAVAGE, 


Half morocco, cloth 


8. THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF 


upwards of fifty designs by H. W. McVickar 
and Alfred Brennan. Large quarto. Cloth, 
| ornate. 














$3.00. 


| 12. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
| GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUN- 
| KER HILL BATTLE. A Ballad. _ Illus- 
| trated in color by H. W. McVickar. Cloth. 
| $2.00. 


|13, CHAS. NORDHOFF. 


| MAN-OF-WAR LIFE. By Cnas. 
| NORDHOFF. A new edition, with Preface by 

the author for this edition, from new plates. 
| Quarto, Boards. With many illustrations, 


| 14. FINLEY, MARTHA. 


A new volume in the Elsie Series. 


ELSIE’S NEW RELATIONS. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


15. ABBOTTS AMERICAN PIO- 
NEERS AND PATRIOTS. 


Twelve volumes. 12mo. A new edition in 
a new and highly ornamental binding. Per 


16mo. 





XUM 


Being results of recent Ethnological 1 mga $1.25. 
searches from the collections of the Royal 
Museums at Berlin, published by the Directors | 16. CURZON. 
of the Ethnological Department. Translated| MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
from the German. With thirteen plates, five|One volume, 12mo. Handsomely printed. 
of which are in colors. Folio. Half morocco, | $1.50. ‘‘A new edition of this celebrated 
cloth sides. $20.00. | and delightful book.” 










DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, - - - - NEW YORK. 








ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO0.’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





“One of the most charming books in religious lit- 


erature.’’—N. Y. Observer. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 
Author of ‘Stepping Heavenward.” 

One vol., crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait 
and five full-page illustrations. Cloth, as. i 
In addition to the narrative the volume contains a 

copious selection from Mrs. Prentiss’s correspond- 


ence, especially on topics pertaining to the religious 
life and interesting personal reminiscences. 





The Blind Man’s Creed, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Cuaries Parkuurst, D.D., Pastor of the Madison 
Square Church, New York. 12mo, cloth, 246 pages, 
Price $1.00, 

‘Clear, Scriptural, well-reasoned, intensely practi- 
cal. There is also a fertility and pertinence of illus- 
tration, and often a singular terseness and vigor of 
expression which give them a peculiar charm. Best 
of all is the abundant and clear manifestation of 
deep, strong, intense spiritual life and feeling.”— 
The Christian Intelligencer. 





THE 
Outermost Rim and Beyond. 


A Contribution toward Patience, Reverence, Silence, 
and Spirituality in the Study of Nature and of God. 
By Cuates vAN NorDEN. 12m0, cloth, price $1.00. 


The volume thus has to do with the living, burn- 
ing questions of the day. The style is cultured, terse, 
compact, epigrammatic, at times poetic. It has nu- 
merous quotable sentences. It shows varied and 
wide reading, and its references and citations reveal 
a cultured literary mind.” —Presbyterian Journal. 





“Delightful vest-pocket companions.” 


The Golden Thought Library. 


Six vols. in box. 64mo, cloth, $2.00; or separately, 
35 cents. 
Golden Thoughts on a Holy Life. 
Golden Thoughts from Imitation of Christ. 
Golden Thoughts from Words of Jesus. 
Golden Thoughts from the Psalms. 
Golden Thoughts from Great Authors. 
The Faithful Promiser. 
**Dainty little red-lined volumes containing gems 
of truth and goodness ” 


“A faseinating book. Every intelligent Christian 
ghould get it, and read it.”—Recorder. 








The Life of Adoniram Judson. 


By his son, Epwarp Jupson. 
pages, with four steel 
three wood-cuts. 


1 vol., royal r2mo, 612 
portraits, two maps, and 
Beautifully printed; $2.00. 


It is the author’s purpose to give a clear and con- 
secutive story of his father’s life. Dr. Wayland’s 
““Memoirs” is now out of print, and it has seemed 
desirable that a career, which may be justly said to 
form the main artery of all American Foreign Mission- 
ary endeavor, needed to be presented anew, while in 
this volume, Dr. Judson’s social, domestic, and per- 
sonal traits are brought into bold relief. 

A low price has been put upon the book in order to 
secure a wide circulation. 





The Minister’s Hand-book. 


Containing Forms for Baptism, Marriage, The Lord’s 
Supper, Burial, and the Ordination of Elders and 
Deacons, with Classified Selections of Scripture for 
the Sick Room. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
16mo, limp morocco, net 75 cents. Of convenient 
size for the pocket. 

“*A convenient little manual. Good taste and ex- 
cellent judgment characterize the work, and it will 
meet the wants of many clergymen.”—New York 
Observer. 

““A work that clergymen will find extremely use- 
ful.” —Christian Advocate. 





“ A valuable contribution to theological literature.’ 
—Churchman. 


The Jews; or, Prediction and 
Fulfilment. 


An Argument for the Times. By Samuet H. KE - 
Locc, D.D., Professor in Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 
The author presents the facts of the past, and more 

especially the recent history and present remarkable 

position of the Jews in their relation tothe fulfilled 
and unfulfilled prophecies concerning that nation. 

He maintains that those facts constitute an argument 

of great weight, and of special pertinence to our day, 

for the inspiration of and the genuineness of the 

Scriptures, and for the literal interpretation of the 
redictions of the restorations and conversion of 

srael, and the coming and the kingdom of the 

Messiah. 


John Wicliffe, and the First 
English Bible. 


An Oration. By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, paper, 30 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“Its substance and form make it worthy of a per- 
manent place in the literature of the subject; and its 
eloquence is such as does not pass away into the 
spoken words.”—N. Y. Observer. 





For sale by the Booksellers, or sent by the Publishers, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price. 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 


900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT'S 
List of Desirable Books and Maps. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, 


By Henry M. Hannan, D.D. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 


BIBLE HERMENEUTICS. 


A treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New Testament. By 
Mitton S. Terry, S.T.D. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 


MAPS. 


Can be sent by Mail without Injury. 
No. 1. Map of the Scripture World. 











Sine, 50 Wy Bh I, Os IIIs «6a. 56 onc nhncnne qaccdenpanesess $5 00 
Same on paper, mounted on board. Size, 74 by 9 inches.... © 20 
No. 2. Map of the Holy Land. 
ee oie ee E.  ereerrererrTrerrcrrr 5 00 
Same on paper, mounted on board. Size 74 by 9 inches.... © 20 
No. 3. Map of Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine. 
ee ee rer rrr errr rrr Tre rrs 3 00 
No. 4. Map of Palestine. 
a Sa Be Nano oe hcstdcncnss bo sueny queen 10 00 
No. 5. Illustrating the Travels of St. Paul. 
es See We Or GR 6s 0 bk vend Redd oka inads dns ianeveeeneee Io 00 





STANFORD'S NEW ENGLISH MAP OF BIBLE LANDS. 


Size, 7 feet by 7 feet. Four maps in one. Embracing: 


1. Oxtp TESTAMENT PALESTINE. 3. THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, 
2, New TESTAMENT PALESTINE. 4. St. PauL’s MIssIONARY TRAVELS. 
BR ici cccivenanddsendans a $10 Co 





HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 


(New and Revised Edition.) Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and 
Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe mentioned in both the Canoni- 
cal and Apocryphal Scriptures. By Grorce H. Wuitney, D.D.  Illus- 
trated by One Hundred Engravings, and Forty Maps and Plans. Four 
hundred closely printed pages. 12mo, $2.25; morocco antique, $4.50. 


ATLAS: 
Containing 32 Maps from the New “Hand-book of Bible Geography.” 
Price, 50 cents. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway; NEW YORK. 














The Greatest Work of Rev. Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: 


The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 


‘* My aim in this new undertaking, which involves almost more labor than my ‘ Life and Words of Christ,’ 
has been and will be to bring all that I can gather from every available source to bear on the illustrations of 
the Scriptures.”"— From the preface. 

I2mo, Cloth, with Illustrations. $1.50 each. 


Sold separately, and each complete and distinct in itself. 











Vol. I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
« II. From Moses to the Judges. 
‘III. From Samson to Solomon. 
“* IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
‘6 WV. From Manasseh to Zedekiah. 
‘¢ VI. Completing Old Testament. (x reparation.) 





FROM THE PRESS. 


** A work beyond criticism. It gives the concentrated results of many lines of investigation, and is in itself 
a whole library.—Lond.n Churchman, 

‘The style is so lucid and simple that the closely — information can not only be read with ease by 
any ordinary educated person, but will readily allow of being popularized by the clergy in the shape of lec- 
tures.” —London Church Times. 

“It is a volume full of rich and varied learning. It will prove an invaluable addition to every theological 
library.—V. Y. Herald. ‘ 

“Dr Geikie’s work gives sure promise of becoming one which no Bible student can afford to do without. No 
such work as this, it may be said, could possibly have been written before the present century.”’—Churchman. 

‘“We should be glad so to commend this work as to induce many to read it.’”"—Christian Union. 

“ This is the most noteworthy contribution to the popular illustration of the Scriptures which has appeared 
since the publication of John Kitto.”—W. Y. Critic. 


OF THIS SERIES 


PROFESSOR DELITZSCH says: ‘‘The charming and attractive fruit of unwearied industry. I 
feel it an honor to have my name connected with it.” 

REV. C. H. SPURGEON says: ‘1am charmed with the freshness of these volumes, and I have 
learned much from them. Dr. Geikie is one of the best religious writers of the age.”’ 

PROFESSOR KARL F. KEIL (foint Author of Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Old 
sr says: ‘This book renders a service to Bible readers which cannot fail to gain for it the blessing 
of God.” 





NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK. 


The Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E., F.GS. 
414 pp. Second Edition. Price, $2.00. 





FROM THE PRESS. 

“ Possesses a deep interest on every page. ; : : A new and invaluable method of 
holding the Faith.”—7he Churchman, Aug. 11. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most able and interesting books on the relations 
which exist between natural science and spiritual life.”"—London Literary Churchman. 

“The theory it announces may almost be termed a discovery.’"—A berdeen Press. 

_. “We strongly commend this volume to the attention of all who wish to see religious questions treated with 

wide knowledge and profound earnestness.’’—London Spectator. 

“This book is a defence of doctrines of the Faith from a stand-point so new that it will make a new 
departure in apologetics.” —New York Herald. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, - - - - - New York. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AIMS to Meet the VITAL REQUIREMENT of Our Time, having for its SPECIAL PURPOSE 


Through the engagement of highest Evangelical Scholarship both at home and 
abroad, 


1. To recast the Theistic Arguments, with special reference to the multiplied proofs 
afforded by recent progress and discoveries in Science, Natural History, Biology, and Psy- 
chology, for the existence, character, and plan of God. 

2. To discuss the Relations of the Supernatural to the Natural, particularly in Provi- 
dence, History, and Revelation. 

3. To restate the Evidences of Christianity under the tests of modern criticism, making 
prominent the fact and the perfection of Christ as an exposition of the Divine, and as a 
demonstration of Immortality in his resurrection. 

4, To set forth the reality, the beauty, and the joy of the Life that is Spirit-born and 
Christ-like, and to indicate its means of nurture; to increase Positive Religion in Private 
Life; and to apply the Gospel to Social and Political Questions. 

5. To bring to the witness and elucidation of the Bible the gainful results of con- 
temporary study in its history and languages, and the constantly increasing light yielded by 
the Monuments of Antiquity and by Geographical Exploration. 

6. To adapt its essays to the restoration of Belief among those whose assurance has 
been shaken by destructive attacks and materialistic theories; to counteract the tendencies 
of the hour toward scepticism, agnosticism, and infidelity ; to create a literature of Science, 
Philosophy, Ethics, and Scriptural Corroboration, which shall properly sustain Christian 
Faith ; and to promote a more general and thorough culture in the Reasons of our Hope. 

In short, directly to Build the Foundations and Strengthen the Defences of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Toward the attainment of this Aim the Editor is Specially Aided by, 


A. J. F. BeHRENns, Tatpot W. CHAMBERS, Epwarp B. Cog, 
JosEPH Cook, HowarpD Crossy, Joun W. Dawson, 

T. SANDFORD DOooLITTLE, GeorceE P. FISHER, R. D. Hitrcucock, 
Joun F. Hurst, A. C. KENDRICK, BENJAMIN N. MaRrrIN, 
FrANcis L. PATTON, Noan Porter, H. B. Ripcaway, 
Jutius H. SEELEy, RICHARD S. STORRS, WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
JEssE B. THomas, WILLIAM HAYES WARD, BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, 


and has engaged the support of many others, like-minded, of our most eminent scholars 
among all denominations, 

A Special Feature will be added, in Articles embodying the results of the Editor’s 
Researches and Studies in the History, Archeology, and Geography of Palestine, with a 
view to a more accurate understanding of the Bible, and to the end of its striking verifi- 
cation. If possible, this series will be Illustrated. 


Reader! We are charged to Defend the Gospel. Already they who ‘ know little’ 
and are not inclined to learn more, abound among us. Your Co-operation in this 
effort, at least by Subscription, is urgently requested. It is a Beneficent Work 
prior to every other because securing the basis on which all others rest. Let 
Doubt increase, and every Religious Cause will wane in direct ratio. This Safe- 
guard, therefore, deserves your first consideration and most ardent support. Lend 
its Numbers to the Unbelieving! Tell all who prize the Faith about it! 


A Specimen Number will be sent for examination to any one who agrees to return it by mail 
(postage six cents) unsoiled, within ten days, tf not kept on subscription, a longer retention to be 
understood as such. 


Issued Quarterly, or Five Nos. Bimonthly, at $2.50 per year. 


Address, J. A. PAINE, Editor and Publisher, 


Room 30 BIBLE House, AsTOR PLAcE, NEw York. 








The Journal of Christian Philosophy 





CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 





OCTOBER, 1882 TO JULY, 1883. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? AND WHY I BELIEVE IT 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
MIND AND MATTER: THEIR IMMEDIATE RELATION 
MIND AND MATTER: THEIR ULTIMATE REFERENCE 
By President JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 
THE INCARNATION, AND THE PROBLEM OF MODERN THOUGHT 
By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 
CHRIST THE CENTRAL EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Principal JOHN CAIRNS, D.D. 
THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE 
By EDWARD B. COE, D.D. 
GOD AND MAN MUTUALLY VISIBLE 
By HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
THE DUALITY OF MIND AND BRAIN 
By Professor NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D. 
THE VALIDATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Professor HENRY N. DAY, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY 
By Principal A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE BEING OF GOD 
MIRACLES AND THEIR PLACE IN CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
By Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By Reverend WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL.D. 
THE THEANTHROPIC UBIQUITY 
By President ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
NATURE, THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE MIRACULOUS 
REVELATION 
INSPIRATION 
By Professor GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE A FACT AND A TESTIMONY 


By GILES H. MANDEVILLE, D.D. 
THE RECENT SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


By Professor BENJAMIN N. MARTIN, D.D. 
THE NORTH BOUNDARY OF THE PROMISED LAND 
THE TRUE MOUNT LEBANON—THE NAME AN INDEX TO THE PLACE 
THE TRUE MOUNT LEBANON—SCRIPTURAL TESTIMONY TO THE PLACE 
By Professor J. A. PAINE, Ph.D. 
THE AGE OF MAN GEOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED 
By S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 
THE GENESIS OF THE IDEA OF GOD 
By Professor FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 
AGNOSTICISM: A DOCTRINE OF DESPAIR 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED 


By Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
THE LAMP OF THE BODY 


By JESSE 8. THOMAS, D.D. 


By President NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
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FoR CHURCH WORSHIP 





THE PSALTER. | 


(A NEW EDITION.) 


For Responsive Reading in 
Public Worship. 


BY 
REV. R. S. STORRS, D.D., 


Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





In addition to the collection of Psalms, this Psal- 
ter contains selections not only from the Messianic 
rophets, but from the poetry of the Book of Job, 
rom the Proverbs, from Ecclesiastes, and one or 
two from the Book of Revelation. The following 
order of arrangement has been adopted—viz: 


THE PSALMS. 

I.—The Preparation of the Spirit for Divine Wor- 
ship. II.—The Worship of God for His Goodness 
and Majesty. I1I.—The Worship of God for the 
Kingship of HisSon. 1V.—The Worship of God as 
Defender of His People. V.—The Worship of God 
as Judge of the Earth. VI.—The Worship of God 
for the Teaching of His Word. VII.—Supplicaiion 
to God for Deliverance and Favor. 


OTHER SELECTIONS. 


VIII.—Praise to God for His Greatness. IX.— 
God’s Purposes concerning Christ and the Church. 
X.—The Briefness of Man’s Life. XI.—The Excel- 
sag gag Wisdom. XII.—The Glory of the Heaven- 
y Life. 

Aspecimen copy will be sent. postpaid, for exam- 
ination, to any address, on receipt of 75 cents. 


DR. JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK 


is by general consent in the front rank to-day of 
composers of church music. Heis the Musical 
Editor of *‘ The Songs for the Church,” ** Songs for 
the Sanctuary,’’ * Baptist Praise Book,” ‘* Methodist 
Hymnal,” ‘* Part Songs,’’ ‘‘Quartet and Chorus 
Choir,” etc., etc. 

Holbrook’s tunes have thus become wedded to 
many if not most of the acceptable hymns now 
sung. Compilers of hymn and tune books are 
eager to secure these tunes, as they find that no 
book can be said to be complete without them. 
Many of Holbrook’s latest tunes are, however, the 
best he has made; and he has recently issued a 
new book embodying them, together with a fine 
collection of the best nglish and American tunes. 


The Worship in Song 


contains 7oo choice hymns and 500 tunes. In the 
selection of hymns Dr. Holbrook has had the col- 
laboration of several eminent hymnologists; and 
on account of them alone the book will be found to 
be the most acceptable yet published. 

A prominent clergyman in Connecticut says: ‘‘I 
am mucin interestedin Mr. Holbrook’s book. We 
use it daily and enjoyit. Ihave always thought 
the success of ‘Songs for the Sanctuary’ was more 
due to the musical editing than to anything else.” 
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losophers. The people at large knew little of this ethical ex- 
planation of the heavenly nymphs. The light in which they 
were usually regarded, and the prevailing tenor of their influ- 
ence, are very well shown in Milton’s invocation (in L’A//egro), 
asking for, 
‘Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


But, turning from mythology to Scripture we find in actual 
reality that which corresponds in name and number and origin 
to these fine creations of Greek fancy. They are Graces, Cha- 
rites ; they are three in number; and they are heaven-descended ; 
but how different, and how far superior! Faith, Hope, and 
Love belong to the realm of truth as well as of beauty. They 
are not the suggestions of a poetic imagination, but the ripe 
consummation of Christian character. They are for use as well 
as ornament. They belong to all classes and to both worlds. 
They not only adorn the period of prosperity, but shine even 
more brightly in adversity. They are intensely spiritual, but 
not for that reason morose or forbidding. On the contrary, they 
import into this working-day world a sober certainty of waking 
bliss as remote from melancholy as from frivolity. And wher- 
ever they are diligently cultivated, there comes a peace that 
passeth understanding. 

These graces are mentioned together in several of Paul’s 
Epistles (1 Thess., i, 3; v, 8; Coloss., i, 4,5), but the most precise 
statement of them occurs in the concluding verse of the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, a chapter which for range 
of thought, felicity of expression, and moral grandeur has no 
superior in the Bible. More than one exposition has called at- 
tention to its peculiarity not only in itself but in relation to 
what precedes and what follows it. It is in the midst of a series 
of earnest and faithful reproofs. On each side of it the tumult 
of argument and remonstrance rages, but within it all is calm as 
a placid lake. The sentences move in almost rhythmical melody, 
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and the writer sings his glorious hymn to Christian Love with as 
much heavenly sweetness and simplicity as if the storm of pas- 
sion had never reached his ear. Its closing words are, “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is love.” The term used by the Revised Version for the last- 
mentioned grace is adopted here, because it alone expresses the 
sense. Our English word ‘charity’ is employed now in two 
significations neither of which is appropriate in this connection. 
Sometimes it is used to express alms-giving as in the phrase 
‘an object of charity,’ yet this is a work which the Apostle 
expressly distinguishes from the grace he is commending. 
“Though I give my goods to feed the poor and have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.” Alms-giving is one thing; love is 
another. Again, charity is often taken to express toleration or 
forbearance as in the phrase ‘a charitable construction,’ but this 
is very inadequate to the true signification of the term as em- 
ployed here. The mere passive virtue of toleration is a very 
small part of Christian Love, and sometimes may exist without 
being a fruit of love at all. It is a remarkable fact that the 
original word used by the Apostle, ’ayazn, agapé, is entirely un- 
known to classical Greek, which however is not surprising since 
the Greek world did not know or feel the affection which it ex- 
presses. The classic term usually rendered love épws erds, was 
understood to mean either a merely sensual admiration of phy- 
sical beauty, or, in the philosophical language of Plato, an intel- 
lectual admiration of ideal beauty. Another word, pidia, philia, 
denoted all kinds of affection, but was most generally employed 
to express personal regard, or friendship between equals. A 
third word, that from which our ‘ philanthropy’ has been de- 
rived, meant merely humanity or friendliness, and in the plural 
was applied to acts of courtesy. But none of these, nor indeed 
all of them together, conveyed what is meant by the agafé of 
the New Testament, an affection which lifts itself above the ties 
of kindred, above the bond of friendship, above the relations of 
nationality, and in its wide and comprehensive sphere includes 
the entire race. It is benevolence taken up into religion. It is 
good-will inspired and made efficacious by a divine element. It 
is love to man for the sake of love to God; love to God show- 
ing itself in love to man. Thus understood it is no longer 
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strange that it ranks preéminent among Christian excellencies, 
that it is queen of the sisterhood, that it is the fulfilling of the 
law, that it expresses the sum of all human obligations. 

Now, these three graces the Apostle puts in a class by 
themselves as essential and eternal. One may be a Chris- 
tian without prophetic inspiration, without the gift of tongues, 
without the power of understanding all mysteries; but not 
without faith, hope, and love. These are criteria of Christian 
character. They belong to it always and everywhere. 

FAITH stands at the beginning, because the facts of the gos- 
pel and their divine significance can be appropriated only by a 
believer. This is the bond which unites him to his Lord. This 
it is that constitutes the unique and wondrous relation expressed 
by the term zz Christ. Hence, to be a Christian and to be a be- 
liever are convertible terms, for a believer is not merely one 
who assents to certain articles or adopts a certain ritual or 
trains with a certain society, but one who accepts the Lord Je- 
sus Christ as his gracious and only Saviour, and dedicates his life 
to Him as a fitting return for His condescending love. This ac- 
ceptance of Christ is not done once for all, but is perpetually 
renewed, so that every disciple can say as truly as Paul, “ The 
life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which 
is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

Closely connected with faith is HOPE. The characteristic of 
the unbelieving is that they have no hope (Zphes., ii, 12; 1 Thess., 
iv, 13), iie., nothing that can be justly called by that name. 
They have numberless visions of fancy, but these either fail to 
be realized, or if realized wither inthe hand that grasps them. 
But it is otherwise with the believer. The view of the divine 
mercy which inspires his faith kindles his hope, for while his 
salvation in one sense is immediate and present, in another it is 
prospective. Its completion lies in the future, and that future 
as well as all that leads to it is seized by hope. And this hope 
being reasonable and scriptural is a helmet of salvation to him 
who fights the good fight of faith. He is not fighting a losing 
battle, for he is sure of victory. His illumined eye, like that of 
the prophet’s servant, sees the whole sky filled with angelic 
hosts against whom earth and hell contend in vain. Often there 
come times of trial when deep calls unto deep, and waves and 
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billows sweep over the soul. But then the Christian’s hope 
reveals itself as an anchor of the soul, for it is both sure and 
steadfast and entereth into that within the veil whither Jesus 
as a forerunner entered for his people. That anchor never 
drags, and the soul that depends on it can defy the severest 
storm the world ever saw. The importance and value of Chris- 
tian hope have always been apparent to the reflecting, but they 
have become conspicuous in our day in contrast with the pessim- 
ism that prevails outside the fold. The stark materialism of the 
present time does not find it easy to answer the question, 
whether or not life is worth living. The outlook on the 
future becomes increasingly dark and dreary. And some, alas! 
shutting their eyes to the Sun of Righteousness grope after the 
irrational asceticism of Buddha and its gloomy culmination in 
the unconscious Nirvana. A believer on the other hand must 
hope. To him life has inestimable value not only for what it 
affords him space to do or to become, but because of the bless- 
edness, unspeakable and full of glory, to which it leads. 

The natural complement of faith and hope is LOVE. It does 
not appear so to the modern opposers of the gospel. It pleases 
them often to represent the Christian as the most intense ego- 
tist conceivable, since he subordinates all things both human 
and divine to the one aim of securing his own salvation. But 
while it is true that the Scripture has no sublimated theories of 
benevolence, and recognizes that degree of regard for one’s self 
which is both natural and reasonable, making it the exact 
measure of what one is to show to others, it yet aims at and 
secures the exercise of a wide, self-sacrificing, and enduring 
affection for our fellow-men. It makes the spring and the es- 
sence of all obedience to be love, a principle which has its roots 
inthe old economy. The sanction attached to the second com- 
mandment, though applying equally to all the rest of the Deca- 
logue, promises blessings to the thousandth generation unto 
those who love God and show it by keeping his command- 
ments. And the Lord Jesus sums up all human duty in the 
one word, Love. This love is supreme and unlimited toward 
God, but moderated to our fellows by a standard which is al- 
ways easy to be understood and applied, for it directs us to do 
to them what we desire them to do to us. Love, then, is the 
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principle and essence of the Christian life, and just in propor- 
tion as it grows in steadiness and fervor and sincerity, does its 
possessor grow in likeness to his Maker and meetness for his 
presence on high. 

Such, then, is the blessed trinity of graces which make a dis- 
ciple worthy of his name and place. They are not empty 
namies or mere fancies, but real and efficient. They are always 
capable of growth and development, and as a matter of fact do 
grow in every living Christian, and make him what he is. 

Hence it is that the Apostle puts them in a class by them- 
selves as essential and eternal. There are gifts which serve well 
for the needs of the present life, and add much to the believer’s 
happiness, but they differ widely from faith, hope, and love. All 
other endowments besides these pass away. Either they are 
not needed in the life beyond the grave, or they are superseded 
there by higher attainments in the same direction. Prophecies 
or inspired utterances are most useful here where the holy men 
selected as organs of inspiration communicate to others what 
the Spirit sees fit to reveal, and what without that specific 
influence could not be known with certainty, if at all. But what 
need of such special influences upon a few in the blessed region 
where all see eye to eye and know even as they are known? So 
the gift of tongues was of conspicuous service in the Apostolic 
church, but no philology is required in heaven. Unity of lan- 
guage completes the unison of the heavenly host, who, being free 
from the distraction of sin, are in like manner free from the con- 
fusion of tongues. So, too, even of knowledge. It may be clear 
and well-defined and satisfying; but in the presence of actual 
intuition it fades away. Just as a man may study different ac- 
counts of the Falls of Niagara, or gaze long upon some picture 
of it from a favorable point of view, and so obtain a somewhat 
satisfactory conception of the great cataract; but when he visits 
the spot, and hears the roar of the waters, and sees the emerald 
mass as it leaps over the precipice, and the seething, foaming 
pool below, and the eternal rainbow that arches the torrent with 
the many hues of heaven, he thinks no more of what he has 
learned in former years. All previous knowledge however full 
is superseded at once and forever by overpowering vision. 
Henceforward his thoughts of the mighty cascade are based 
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not upon what he has read or heard but upon what he has 
seen. 

It is different with the three chief graces: they abide. They 
are inseparable companions or characteristics of the believer in 
all stages of his existence. They are not dependent upon time 
or place or circumstances, but spring out of the unchanging and 
unchangeable relations of the rational soul to its Maker. The 
course of eighteen centuries since the Apostle uttered his dec- 
laration has revealed no instance in which these virtues were 
not required. Nor can we conceive of any period in the future 
of the world’s history when it will not be the characteristic of a 
disciple that he believes, he hopes, and he loves. We may say 
the same even in reference to the world to come. 

When the Christian passes within the veil, he still has need 
of Faith. Not, indeed, as to the great central facts of the Gospel 
History. One glance at the Lamb as it had been slain in the 
midst of the throne lifts him forever above the need of any 
testimony through human media. He no longer merely be- 
lieves, he knows, knows with a certitude that admits of no in- 
crease. Still he lives a life of faith. What assurance has he, 
or can he have, that he shall not one day fall as did those lofty 
intelligences who kept not their first estate, except from the 
promise of his heavenly Father which he appropriates by faith ? 
How is he to govern his course from day to day except by main- 
taining the same absolute trust in the Lord to which he was 
trained during his earthly discipline? How is he to receive 
further disclosures respecting the nature and procedures and 
government of the Infinite I AM, except in the same humble 
and childlike fashion, accepting what he cannot fully compre- 
hend, simply because it is given to him on competent authority ? 

The same is true of Hope. Insome respects, indeed, fruition 
takes the place of anticipation. For what a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for? To the glorified saint death is a conquered foe, 
the resurrection is past, the judgment has pronounced him ac- 
quitted through his Lord’s righteousness, and heaven has come 
as an actual possession. He is no longer saved in hope, but 
fully saved in present experience. Still, he has not done with 
hope; for he is a progressive being. He cannot stand still. 
And in the upper sanctuary there is room for continual expan- 
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sion. The word and the works of God are an illimitable field 
in which the believer expects and desires to make perpetual 
progress. And this hope maketh not ashamed, for each fresh 
stage achieved in the attainment and appropriation of truth 
prepares the way for another, and that for a third, and so on in 
endless progression. Heaven is anything but a place of idle 
stagnation, and hence there is always call for the exercise of 
hope—a hope which is never disappointed, but as soon as it is 
gratified is rekindled afresh. Hence, it is apparent that the 
famous saying of Lessing, however striking on the plane of mere 
naturalism, has no application in the sphere of Christian life. 
He said, “If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in 
his left hand nothing but the ever-restless instinct for truth, 
though with the condition of forever and ever erring, and should 
say to me ‘Choose!’ I should humbly bow to his left hand, and 
say, ‘Father, give! Eternal truth is for Theealone.’” The be- 
liever in heaven is shut up to no such alternative. He has in 
possession pure, absolute truth, so far as he is fitted to compre- 
hend and enjoy it. But there stretches before him an end- 
less vista of ever-increasing revelations of the divine nature, in 
which he may gratify his instinct for truth, not with the con- 
dition of forever erring, but with the assurance of constant suc- 
cess. There is literally no end to the service. For when 
millions of ages have rolled away, the Infinite Mind will still 
remain beyond the highest attainments of the finite. And so 
hope has boundless room for its exercise, and the verse of Pope 
is to the Christian true in another and far higher sense than 
the poet meant when he said, 


‘* Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 


The glorified saint has the gifts both of the right hand and the 
left of his heavenly Father. He has satisfying truth in present 
possession, and the bright hope of more and yet more in endless 
progression. Were it otherwise, heaven would be very differ- 
ent from what the Scripture tells us that it is. Seeing that in 
God’s presence are pleasures forevermore, hope abideth, not be- 
cause “the miserable have no other medicine,” but because the 
present experience of joy prompts and ensures the expectation 
of yet larger measures in the future. 
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Still more obviously does Love abide. All its objects and 
all the reasons for its existence still continue. Its very nature 
requires it to perpetuate itself. As an affectionate regard for 
all intelligent beings it must needs continue wherever there is 
opportunity for its manifestation. Its only hindrances in this 
life are human infirmity in the disciple himself or in others, but 
on high these disappear. The inborn, dreadful selfishness of 
the natural heart is finally overcome, and nothing restrains the 
delightful play of affection. It has full possession of the soul, 
absorbs all its capacities, and is the sole, simple, and controlling 
motive of all action. It not only abides, but is purer and 
stronger than ever. 

And so the blessed sisterhood of Christian graces passes into 
the unseen world, increased rather than impaired in any of their 
characteristic features. Hence, while heaven is a change of 
place, it is not nearly so much a change of state as is sometimes 
supposed. The exercises of the Christian’s soul are in the main 
what they were before, only in a more developed form, and 
freed from the disturbing influence of sin. He still lives by 
faith, he still hopes for what he does not and cannot see, he 
still finds his brightest happiness in the consciousness and the 
expression of Love. But the triad has a distinction in heaven 
as well as on earth, for the Apostle expressly says that the 
greatest of these is Love. 

It is an interesting question upon what principle this dis- 
crimination rests. It cannot be as some have said because Love 
is the root of faith and hope and all other graces; for such is 
not the fact. In the order of time and in the course of all 
Christian experience faith takes the precedence. The believing 
apprehension of the glory of God, as it shines in the face of 
Jesus Christ, is the uniform source of love. “ We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us.” But we do not know this love of God 
toward us till our hearts are opened to receive and appreciate 
the revelation made in the gospel. Hence, when the Jews asked 
our Saviour (John, vi, 28), ““ What must we do, that we may 
work the works of God?” the answer came promptly, “ This 
is the work of God that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent.” Faith stands at the beginning. It opens the only door 
by which a sinner can come into fellowship with God. And the 
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Scripture knows of only two classes among men, the believers 
and the unbelievers. Love, then, is not preéminent because of 
priority in origin or causative force. Nor again is it because of 
the effects which flow from it. Here the stress must be laid 
upon faith, for so the Scripture teaches. We live by faith, we 
walk by faith, we are sanctified by faith, we overcome by faith, 
we are saved by faith. By this all the elders obtained a good 
report. By this the heroes of the Old Covenant subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. Surely no 
grace is so mighty as that assurance of things hoped for, that 
conviction of things not seen, which we call Faith. Yet, even 
this effective principle gets all its value from its object. It saves 
instrumentally. It is the hand by which the soul lays hold on 
its Redeemer. It is the rope by which he who is falling into 
the abyss is rescued by his Deliverer. In itself it is as powerless 
as the hand not outstretched or the rope left in its coil. 

But the queen of the Christian graces holds that position 
because of its intrinsic excellence. Love is the greatest because 
of its own nature. Quite apart from all its results, though 
these are many and precious, it claims preéminence because it 
best exemplifies the spirit of Christ and the nature of God. He 
who loves does not think of himself but of the object loved. 
Other graces terminate upon him who exercises them; this one 
looks out upon others. ‘Love seeketh not her own.” Its 
genius is to impart. It is self-bestowing, and if need be, self- 
sacrificing. And so it stands in direct contradiction to that 
selfishness which is the most common and the most hateful 
shape of sin. Where true love exists it concentrates thought 
and feeling upon its object, and for its object’s welfare. It is 
not a trade or a matter of calculation, but spontaneous, as for 
example in the case of a mother for her child. It is not the 
expectation of future benefit in return which causes the patient 
vigils, toils, sacrifices, lavished upon the babe, but the natural 
outcome of the maternal relation, a passion strong as death, a 
vehement affection which many waters cannot quench neither 
the floods drown. It is, then, the essential nature of love, its 
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generous spirit, its disinterestedness, its voluntary preference of 
others, its self-abnegation, its kindly consideration, that set it 
on high above all other traits of character. Yet with all its 
tenderness it is not a weak thing. As the Apostle says, “It 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” It does 
not override moral distinctions. It is not a mere idle good 
nature, too lazy to use discrimination. On the contrary, it sees 
and recognizes what is wrong anywhere and everywhere, but 
for that very reason is full of pity for the wrong-doer and would 
fain rescue him from his fearful condition. Just because sin is 
not an accident nor a misfortune, but an offence of deep and 
malignant dye, love grieves over the sinner, and spares no pains 
to bring him to a better mind. 

Thus it makes its possessor like God, for God is Love. He 
is good and doing good continually. His tender mercies are 
over all his works. “Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” His ordinary provi- 
dence and the overflowing bounties of nature testify to his lov- 
ing kindness. But far more does this shine forth in the econ- 
omy of redemption. The simple statement of the Beloved 
Disciple is—“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” And as with the Father, so with God the Son. His whole 
life was an exemplification of his posthumous saying—‘ It is 
more blessed to give than receive.” And his sacrificial death 
while praying for those whose hands were red with his blood, 
was the one transcendent exhibition of love in its purest and 
noblest form. ‘Greater love hath no man than this that a man 
lay down his life for his friends,” but our Lord laid down his 
life for his enemies. Those enemies when subdued and over- 
come by this love naturally ‘drink into’ the same spirit. Love is 
the atmosphere which they breathe, the element in which they 
live. And inthe upper sanctuary they find literal and ample 
verification of the Apostle’s bold utterance, “ He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 

The contrast between the ethnic graces and the Christian is 
very plain. The former are exquisite creations of fancy, sug- 
gestive of all that adds to the comfort and enjoyment of ordina- 
ry life. But however stimulating to the taste or the imagina- 
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tion they dwell on a low plane: they belong to the earth alone, 
and to that only in the season of youth, health, and prosperity. 
The harder problems of existence, the sense of duty, the moral 
elevation of the soul, the needful preparation for the future, 
they do not touch. But it is precisely these which the Chris- 
tian graces aim at. True divine creations and gifts they seek 
to lift man above himself, to secure his highest interests, and in 
so doing to make him blessed in himself and a blessing to 
others. Instead of gilding the ruins of the fall, they make over 
those ruins and reconstruct the shattered image of God. 
And therefore they ‘abide.’ Nothing can ever displace or 
supersede-them, for they are the highest and most perfect repre- 
sentation of the human in its relation to the Divine. 








ARTICLE IL. 
THE THEOLOGY OF ST. JOHN. 


By JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Reformed Church at Catskill, N. Y. 


apni man has a conception of himself. This conception 
may be erroneous by exaggeration or defect, or both; 
but some conception of himself every man has. 

So every man has a conception, also, of every other man in 
the circle of his acquaintance. The conception may be indis- 
tinct and erroneous; but some such conception every man has 
of every other man of whom he has any knowledge. 

So every man has some conception of God. Always defec- 
tive and distorted, often monstrously caricatured, still some 
conception of God every man has. And every man has his own 
conception. No man is capable of conceiving of God perfectly, 
accurately, as He is. Every man’s conception of God is shaped 
both by the amount of knowledge he has of Him, and by those 
peculiarities of his own mind which shape all his thinking. The 
gods of the heathen whom they conceive and worship, mere ex- 
aggerated sinful men, are not the God of the Bible. The far- 
off God of the Mohammedan is not the God of the Christian. 

Even among Christians, journeying toward the same heaven, 
the conception entertained of God by the enlightened student 
of His works and Word, is very different from that entertained 
by one who knows only enough to say, 


‘I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 


Indeed, since every man has an individuality of his own and an 
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environment of his own, since every man’s knowledge is condi- 
tioned both by his individuality and his environment, it cannot 
be otherwise than that every man has also his own distinct con- 
ception of God, and this differing in greater or less degree from 
that of every other man. The difference may or may not be 
important: it may or may not be appreciable. But so long as 
man is what he is, so long must there be a difference between 
men’s conceptions of God. And what is thus true of all men 
is, of course, equally true of inspired men. The men who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost were still men, not au- 
tomata. Though borne along by the Holy Ghost so as to be 
secure from error in their teachings, they really studied and 
thought and wrote as do other men, with the diligent use of all 
their faculties. Every one of them did his best to convey to 
his readers such knowledge as had been granted unto him. The 
ordinary reader even can hardly fail to notice the difference be- 
tween the conception of God entertained respectively by the 
writers of the Old Testament and of the New. It could not 
be otherwise, since the Old Testament revelation is so imperfect 
and incomplete, since He who spake in time past to the fathers 
only by divers portions, hath in these last days spoken so fully 
to us by his Son who alone was competent thus to reveal Him. 
It is possible to distinguish, also, between the underlying concep- 
tion of God entertained by each one of the various writers 
both of the Old Testament and of the New; and sometimes in- 
deed between the different conceptions in the mind of the same 
writer at the different times in which he wrote his different 
books.’ The most accurate knowledge of God possible for us 
must begin with the diligent and unprejudiced study of each of 
the books of the Bible, in order to grasp as nearly as possible 
the precise conception in the mind of the writer of each book 
at the time of writing it. Any other method of the study of 
God as He has revealed himself in his Word, can result only 


!This difference may be observed in the writings of other than biblical au- 
thors also. It is usually noted only with reference to biblical writers because it 
is their specific work to make to us a revelation of God. Yet Professor Austin 
Phelps has endeavored to discover the underlying theological ideas of a single 
one of Hawthorne’s novels. As an illustration of this kind of study it is quite 
worth while to read Zhe Theology of the Marble Faun. 
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in a more or less confused jumble of notions respecting Him, 
which must prove the source of error impossible to estimate. 
The fact is that by far the larger proportion of the heresies of 
all ages have had their primary origin in confused and erroneous 
notions of God, resulting from misapprehensions and miscon- 
ceptions of Him as revealed in his Word. It needs only a lit- 
tle reflection to show that the conception one has of God will 
affect very materially one’s conception also of man and of the 
universe, of earth and of heaven, of sin and of salvation. 

In its widest sense Theology is ‘ the science of the sciences,’ 
including all things in their relations to God their creator. The 
common use of the term, however, is to denote “ The science 
of God and of divine things,” sometimes called ‘Dogmatic 
Theology,’ or more concisely ‘Dogmatics.’ But this, also, is a 
secondary use of the word, growing out of the primary etymo- 
logical sense, according to which Theology is simply “The 
science of God,” in contradistinction from Christology, An- 
thropology, Hamartology, and the other topics usually treated 
of in the various systems of Dogmatics. The limits of this 
essay compel its use here in this restricted sense, with only oc- 
casional and incidental allusion to one or another of the more 
specific dogmas which properly constitute ‘Dogmatic Theo- 
logy.’ 

In a strictly scientific treatise on this subject one ought to 
distinguish carefully between the theology of Jesus and the 
theology of John, for there are important theological statements 
in the words of Jesus which never occur in John’s own state- 
ments; just as there are important statements by John to 
which Jesus never alludes. However, it was John who lay in 
Jesus’ bosom, and was best fitted by the ingenuousness of his 
disposition, as well as by the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, 
to drink deepest of those fountains of wisdom which the divine 
Word opened to his disciples. Moreover, if he makes no allu- 
sion to some of the statements of Jesus, he assumes others 
without any formal statement of them. And one statement 
especially of the Lord Jesus, recorded by John, so obviously 
underlies every one of the Apostle’s own utterances that I need 
not take the time in this presence to show that such is the fact; 
but for all the purposes of this essay, may regard and treat it at 
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once as the primary element in John’s theology. The record is 
in the narrative of the conversation with the woman of Samaria: 

I. “ God is Spirit.” 

As He is in himself, the Infinite One, of course, cannot be 
defined. But the revelation of himself to finite creatures is 
necessarily limited by their capacity. . And this necessarily 
limited revelation can be made either by general description or by 
formal definition. It was made by description until men were 
educated up to the point where they would be able to appre- 
hend it more accurately if made by definition. 

Familiar, as we are, both with the Old Testament and the 
New, and unaccustomed perhaps to distinguish the theology of 
the one from that of the other, it occasions surprise to perceive 
that the spirituality of God is definitely stated for the first time 
in the New Testament. But when we recollect how many cen- 
turies of severe training it took to cure the Israelites of the pro- 
pensity to worship images, and how crude are the conceptions 
of God held by many Christians even, we perceive that there is 
really no occasion for surprise. It is true that throughout the 
Old Testament, ‘ the Spirit of the Lord’ is mentioned again and 
again; but ‘the spirit of man’ is mentioned also, so that it was 
quite possible to think of God only asa greater man. Indeed, 
Jehovah reproves Israel with the words: “Thou thoughtest 
I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 

The nearest approach in the Old Testament to the New 
Testament conception of God as spirit is in the prayer of Solo- 
mon; “ But will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much 
less this house that I have builded!’ This implies the spirit- 
uality of God; but it does not clearly state it. Rather, it puts 
stress on the absoluteness, and thereby remits the thought of 
the spirituality still to the background. The precise state- 
ment: “God is Spirit,” was first made by the Son of man, who, 
as the only-begotten Son of God, ever in the bosom of the 
Father, is competent to reveal Him. 

The word here translated ‘spirit’ meant, primarily, w7nd, 
that is, airin motion. Then it came to mean $reath, or the air 
as put in motion by the action of life which we call breathing. 
From this it came to be used to denote the e/ement of life, in 
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a physical sense; and this is the most exalted sense in which 
the word ever occurs in heathen writers. In the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, however, the word denotes, not the e/ement of life, but 
the principle of life ; and, when used of creatures, a /ife-principle 
that has tts origin in God. According to the Scriptures, man 7s 
a living soul; but the principle by which this soul lives is the 
spirit which has its origin in God; and it is this divine life-prin- 
ciple within by which man is constituted the image of God. 
Every influence which determines the life from within outwards 
is called ‘ spirit,’ the connection showing whether is meant the 
human spirit, or the divine Spirit. Thus the word comes to de- 
note an essence not requiring for its existence any corporeal 
garb. In this well-known sense it is used in the passage before 
us to teach that God is above any material medium of exist- 
ence; whence follows the practical inference that the worship 
of God demands the exercise of man’s inner nature, unfettered 
by any hindrances pertaining either to the Old Testament local- 
izing of the place of revelation, or to the material corporeality 
of the man himself. What is required is a relation of spirit to 
spirit, of the human spirit to the divine Spirit. The word spzrit 
in this passage thus denotes a form of the manifestation of God 
which is the principle of all life,'a life-determining power. 

The absence of the article, and the connection, both show 
that this is intended to be a strict definition of the divine es- 
sence. God is not merely a spirit, as of one among many: God 
is Spirit, absolute Spirit. And this absolute Spirit is the 
principle and source of all life. As God is the absolute Spirit, 
so is He the absolute Life. His existence is a self-governing 
existence, according to the definition of Aristotle: ‘“ Life is the 
power of being self-moved,” that is to say, the capability of 
originating action by exercising energy. 

And spirituality includes not only vitality, but sensibility 
also. Spirit always both lives and feels. It lives by virtue of 
the on-going processes of its own nature: it feels by virtue of 
the attraction and repulsion of ideas. 

Speculative philosophy has imagined a God without feeling; 
and this imagination has exercised a deleterious effect upon 
Christian dogma, and so upon Christian life. But there can be 
no spirit without feeling; and so the Bible knows nothing of an 
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impassible, unfeeling God. Everywhere it represents Him as 
angry with the wicked; as taking pleasure in them that fear 
Him; as loving his people with an everlasting love.’ 

It is interesting to note how in John’s own mind the defini- 
tions he has given us of the divine Being grow the one out of 
the other. His design, both in the Gospel and in the Epistle, 
is not so much theological as Christological and soteriological. 
Yet he everywhere, necessarily, subsumes also the theological. 
For example, in the introduction to the Gospel as well as in the 
introduction to his First Epistle, he speaks of the Word who 
was God, in Whom was life, and by Whom the life was mani- 
fested; and this life he declares is the light of men. As the 
design of a word is to reveal thought, so by the term ‘ Word’ 
John designates God as revealing Himself to men; and what he 
thus predicates of the Word, he predicates also of God. 

We have already seen that life belongs essentially to God as 
Spirit, but John goes further and states that this essential life 
manifests itself in Christ as the Light of men; and he adds his 
statement of the fact on which this assertion is based, in the 
words: 

II. “God is Light.” 

This is the second definition of the divine Essence given us 
by John. The first thing to be said about it is that it is not 
new. John received the information by direct revelation. But 
it had been revealed also many centuries before, perhaps to 
Adam himself. History had forgotten it; but it had been em- 
balmed for all the ages in language. Our word Deity and the 
Latin word Deus and the Greek word @e0s, Theos, are all merely 
different forms of the sanscrit Deva, from a verb meaning ‘to 
be bright,’ ‘to give light,’ ‘to shine.’ It was the Devas, the 
Shining ones, that our Aryan ancestors worshiped before they 
left their primitive seats in central Asia and began their migra- 
tions westward. Dwelling in the tents of Shem, their descen- 
dants learned that there is but one only living and true God, 
and hence our word Dezty is inthe singular number. But still 
it fixes the thought of all who know its origin chiefly on the 

1 ‘* Without feeling in God there could be no fatherhood, no love, no com- 


passion, or mercy; no righteousness, or holiness, or justice; no complacency, or 
moral indignation; no moral government.”—President Hopkins. 
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fact that He who is designated by it shines by his own light, 
having light in himself,—the fact that God is Light. 

However little meaning this word may have conveyed to our 
ancestors, to John this was a thought of deepest and widest 
significance. He regarded it as including within the scope of 
its meaning all that as an Evangelist he was commissioned to 
teach: “‘ This is the message which we have heard from Him, 
and announce unto you, that God is Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” 

According to the introduction the subject of this Epistle 
was to have been, not light, but life. This apparent discrepancy 
is explained, however, by reference to the Gospel, where we find 
that /ife and /ight are only different designations of the divine 
Word in his different relations to different orders of creation. 
““What has been made was /ife 7x Him [before it was made] ; 
and the life was the Light of men.” Now it is the property of 
light to be self-communicative. It communicates itself to those 
objects which are capable of receiving it, so that they become 
light also, according to the saying of the Lord Jesus: “ The 
light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be single thy 
whole body shall be full of light.” The eye receives the light, 
and thereby becomes itself enlightened and enlightening. Thus, 
the whole creation manifests the Word as the Life; yet only 
man is capable of “ght, that is, can so receive the nature of the 
Word pouring forth towards him, that he himself shall be con- 
sciously transformed into it. Man has not only a passive rela- 
tion to his life, but an active one also. He does not fulfil his 
destiny by mere instinct: his life is at all points and through- 
out ethically ordered. Hence, he has the capacity not only to 
receive life from the divine Word, the manifested God, but also 
to receive and possess this Lzfe as a Light—that is, to be able 
to discern or know Him in His nature in order to reflect His 
image in himself. The revelation of the divine Word as Light 
is thus a higher potency of His manifestation as Life: “ All 
things were made by Him” as the Life. And this Life is the 
Light of men. 

What the Gospel thus teaches of the Word as Light the 
Epistle teaches also of God as Light, affirming that the nature 
of God, which is Light, will have its effect upon men who are 
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voluntarily his people, so that they in their turn may walk in 
light or, as Jesus put it, be “Sons of Light.” 

It is to be noted that every transitive energy has lying be- 
hind it an immanent characteristic. If God manifest himself, 
truth requires that He manifest himself as He is. If, there- 
fore, He manifest himself as Light, or reveal himself as Light, 
He is Light. And the practical teaching of the Apostle shows 
that he is intending here to give us an absolute, immanent 
characterization of God, apart from any enlightening act, with- 
out any reference as yet to influence ad extra ; that he is giving 
us in fact, as well as in form, a definition of the divine Essence. 

It is true that we cannot fully comprehend all that is meant 
by this expression. All revelations of Deity, of the Infinite to 
the finite, transcend the capabilities of the finite; but they are 
not therefore destitute of meaning. ‘ Every Scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness ; that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 

Especially here, where the sacred writer aims to deduce from 
the light-nature of God the most important conclusions affecting 
our eternal interests, he evidently intends us to connect with 
the words God is Light avery definite meaning. Be it ours, with 
all diligence and all faith, and all humility, to endeavor to the ut- 
most of our powers to discover precisely what that meaning is. 
Of course it does not mean that God is mere ordinary earthly 
light ; nor does it mean that He is such light as that which sur- 
rounds the angel-forms; nor the light by which the Shining One 
manifested his presence in the bush, and in the cloud, and the 
temple, which radiated from the person of our divine Lord on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. Nor yet is it merely the light 
in which He dwells, “ which no man can approach unto,” though 
this divine doa, dora, may be, so to speak, the means by which 
the infinite potency of the Creator passes into expression and 
manifestation in the creature. 

The light which God is lies back of all these. It is of the 
essence of Deity. It is a light purely spiritual. It is not in any 
sense, or to any degree, material. God is Spirit, as well as 
Light. 

What kind of light God is may be further learned from James 
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where he calls Him “the Father of Lights.” This does not 
mean that He is the creator of the stars: the Bible does not 
confound creation with fatherhood. It distinguishes things 
that differ. Fatherhood carries with it the notion of a com- 
munity of nature, which creation does not. When the sacred 
writer calls God “the Father of Lights,” it is to enforce the 
thought of the unchangeableness of His purposes of blessing to 
His people. Evidently, therefore, he uses the expression to 
designate God as an intelligent and wise worker. In a similar 
sense John uses the word in this definition. It would be far 
below the whole truth, however, to say that in these cases the 
word is used in a merely figurative sense. On the contrary, 
both James and John regard the divine light-nature as the true 
Light, earthly light being only such a measure of the heavenly 
and divine as could be brought down within the limits of the 
domain of this present world. Earthly light derives its nature 
from the divine; not the divine from the earthly. 

The parables of our Lord were not mere happy illustrations 
of spiritual truths for which others could as well have been sub- 
stituted: on the contrary, they were interpretations of the 
symbols which earthly things were from the beginning intended 
to be, and which they are because they are simply manifesta- 
tions of the same thing on a lower plane. He who said to 
Moses, “See thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed thee in the mount,” had Himself so made all things 
from the foundation of the world. It is not the mere material 
which is the reality: on the contrary, it is the spiritual, the im- 
‘material, which comes to manifestation in matter. It is because 
God always works like himself that the whole material universe 
is a parable of spiritual realities. 


‘* All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass. 
Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 
Lie in the melting shadows as they pass. 
The touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 
For ever through the world’s material forms 
Heaven shoots its immaterial. Night and day, 
Apocalyptic intimations stray 
Across the rifts of matter. Viewless arms 
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Lean lovingly toward us from the air. 

There is a breathing marvel in the sea. 

The sapphire foreheads of the mountains wear 
A light within light, which ensymbols the 
Unutterable beauty and perfection 

That with immeasurable strivings strives, 
Through bodied forms and sensuous indirection, 
To hint unto our dull and hardened lives 

(Poor lives that cannot see nor hear aright) 

The bodiless glories which are out of sight.”! 


When God is called ‘Light,’ this is intended to teach us 
that He is in the fullest intensity and in the most real, because 
spiritual, manner, that which for us upon earth is Light. 

The enlightening energy of God, as stated, has relation 
preéminently to the understanding of men. He makes known 
to them the truth, and thus dissipates the darkness of ignorance 
and error. But he who gives clearness to others must have it 
himself: he who would enlighten must be light. If the Crea- 
tor impart this intelligence to the creature, He must of course 
have it himself, have it absolutely; that is, He must possess 
all truth. If He is absolute Light, all truth must have its 
source and sum in Him. The ethical element is not excluded 
from this definition any more than from the definition given in 
the Gospel. But as that designates principally the mataphysical 
element, so this designates principally the intellectual element, 
in the divine Essence. Since God is Light, He is the Father of 
all beings whose nature is a light-nature like His own, that is, 
of all intellectual beings. The term ‘Father of Lights’ differs 
from the term ‘ Father of Spirits,’ chiefly in putting stress on 
the intellectuality instead of upon freedom from the necessity 
of corporeality. God and all spirits are essentially intellectual 
beings. 

It is by virtue of this intellectual element in his being that 
God knows all things absolutely. And this includes the knowl- 
ege of himself, the self-consciousness which constitutes person- 
ality. It is of the essence of every intellectual being to have 
some knowledge of himself, to form some conception of him- 
self ; and this conception of himself constitutes him a person. 
Man’s conception of himself is always erroneous both by exag- 


1 Richard Realf. 
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geration and defect ; but God’s conception of himself is always 
accurate, adequate, equai, the exact image of himself. And, ac- 
cording to the Schoolmen, it is this conception of himself, co- 
equal with himself, the uncreated image of the invisible God, 
conceived, generated, in the depths of his own being, who is 
the second person of the holy Trinity. 

But upon this, and other inferences, from this definition we 
need not here enter: they belong to Dogmatic Theology rather 
than to the theology of John. Enough if it has been clearly 
shown that the definition ‘God is Light’ is intended to teach 
that God is an intellectual being possessed of all knowledge. 

It is true that John’s object in writing is an ethical one, and 
therefore the knowledge which he has in mind is chiefly the 
knowledge of ethical truth ; but none the less is it the intellect- 
ual knowledge of such truth which he has in mind. His teaching 
here is that God is a God of absolute knowledge. It is easy to 
see how, with John’s object in view, this thought leads up to 
another which completes the conception of God entertained by 
him. The enlightening activity of God, though intellectual in 
its nature, is never merely intellectual. The expression ‘ God is 
Light’ cannot refer to mere abstract truth, there is no abstract 
truth. It is only a figment of the human imagination. All truth 
has in it not only an intellectual, but also a practical, that is, a 
moral, ethical element. If God is Light, absolute Light, this 
means that in Him all fulness dwells. 

III. And by this thought John passes to his other definition : 
“God is Love.” Attempt has been made to lower the force of 
this statement and to explain away its meaning as if it were a 
definition only in form, and not in fact, as if it were a mere 
rhetorical flourish meaning only that God is Loving. But this 
interpretation vitiates the entire argument. The Apostle says 
that one cannot know God without knowing love, for God zs 
Love. To say that one cannot know God without knowing love 
because God is /oving would not be true. If love were merely 
one among many of the coequal attributes of the divine Being, 
one might know God as powerful, or as intellectual, or both, and 
not know Him at all as loving. There is really no force in the 
argument unless the statement be understood in its most simple 
and direct import: God zs Love. So, also, when the Apostle re- 
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peats the definition, he says that because God is Love “He 
that abideth in love abideth in God.” It would yield no sense 
to say, “‘ He that abideth in love abideth in God because God is 
loving.” He that abideth in love abideth in God, because God 
is love, because love is of the very essence of Deity. No other 
interpretation, save this most obvious one, yields any consistent 
logical sense. God zs Love.’ 

But it is most important for us to observe what kind of love 
this is. The poverty of the English language compels us to use 
the same word for three distinct notions, represented in the 
Greek of the New Testament by three entirely different words. 
The first is pos, eros, meaning the love between the sexes, as 
such. The second is pidia, philia, denoting the love of natural 
inclination, affection, love originally spontaneous, involuntary 
love, love which could never under any possibility be felt 
toward an enemy. The ¢hird is ayann, agapé, from a root 
implying action, and designating love as a tendency or direc- 
tion of the will, including the idea of choice. This word has 
thus an essentially ethical signification. This is the love with 
which we are commanded to love our enemies. Voluntarily 
this love goes out of self toward others in order to communi- 
cate itself to others for others’ welfare. When it is said that God 
7s Love this means both that He has good in itself and that He 
exists to impart this good to others, in other words, that the es- 
sence of his being is Love.” The expression thus indicates the 
ethical element in Deity, naming it, of course, from the good 


1“ God is Love; not only lovely and loving, but love itself; love in his nature 
and in his operations the subject, source, and quintessence of all love. His 
other perfections are but modifications of love. Love comprehends goodness, 
grace, mercy, patience, and long-suffering. What is wisdom but a modification 
of divine Love planning the best adapted schemes for communicating itself ; 
what is divine power but the omnipotence of Love; what is the holiness of 
God but the Love of excellence, rectitude, and moral goodness; what is the 
justice, even the punitive justice of God, but a modification of Love;.... I 
do not deny that God’s executing righteous punishment upon the guilty may be 
called justice, but then it is his Love to the public that excited Him to do this; 
and Love under the name of justice is Love still.” —President DAviEs. 

2“ There are in this love two things. The /irstis the presupposition that I have 
a good; or, since good ethically considered cannot be a mere accident, that I am 
good. The second is that I am conscious of the tendency to impart this good, to 
act it out towards others.”—HaupT. 
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side. As the substance of Deity is not material substance but 
spiritual substance and is therefore called Spzrzt and as the in- 
tellectual element is not darkness but light and is therefore 
called Light, so the ethical element, being not badness but 
goodness, not hate but love, absolute love, is called Love. Such 
love ever goes out toward others for others’ welfare. 

Hence, if God is Love, that love must ever have an object. 
The Schoolmen teach that from eternity this love has been go- 
ing forth from the Father to “the Son of his love” and si- 
multaneously from the Son to the Father, and that the thus 
self-originating and self-existent One ceaselessly completes the 
infinite cycle of his being which we call the Trinity, by the 
eternal procession of his Holy Spirit. ' 

Without doubt in God, as in man made in His image, the 
ethical element is the chief element. As in all normal condi- 
tions of spiritual being the sensibilities and powers are inferior 
to the intellect, so also is the intellectual with them subject to 
the ethical. This does not mean that the higher trenches upon 
the domain of the lower any more than the lower infringes upon 
the higher, nor that there is ever the remotest shadow of dis- 
crepancy between the one or the other. These three are one, 
and as one they always operate. But they always operate in 
accordance with the law of limitation by which they are con- 
stituted one. In God, as in all good spirits, Love is supreme. 
But it is not all. 

God is Spirit, and God is Light, as well as Love. And each 


1** In God thought and being are one, and the movement by which God com- 
pletes his self-consciousness is a movement not merely of the divine subject, but 
also of the divine substance. . . . Only on the basis of such a free procession of 
the Spirit, which is at the same time a free retrocession, can the relation between 
the Father and the Son be one of love. In the Spirit alone is the relation of God 
to himself, and to his inner world, not merely a metaphysical relation, a relation 
of natural necessity, but a free, an ethical relation. But, notwithstanding that the 
Spirit is a distinct hypostasis, the perfecting completing momentum in the God- 
head, the entire Trinity must also be designated Spirit. God is Spirit, says Christ; 
and this is the comprehensive designation of the true, that is, of the Trinitarian 
God. There are therefore three eternal acts of consciousness, and the entire di- 
vine Z£go is in each of these three acts. Each hypostasis has being solely 
through the other two. Here there is no temporal first or last. The entire 
Trinity stands in one present now, three eternal flames in the one light.”—Mar- 
TENSEN. 
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of these three elements must have its due place and its due pro- 
portion in every correct conception of God. Here we have the 
key to a true system of esthetics. Students of this subject have 
recognized the fact that beauty consists chiefly in fitness and 
proportion. But they have generally failed to discover the ele- 
ments of this proportion and to trace them to their source in 
the Creator, though the prophet Jeremiah long ago showed the 
way when he wrote: 


‘* How great is his goodness! 
And how great is his beauty!”’! 
If beauty exist in creatures, certainly it must exist in the 
Creator. If it exist relatively in the finite, it must exist ab- 
solutely in the Infinite. Everywhere its essential constituents 
must be the same; and what these are we are taught in John’s 
definitions of the divine Essence. 

In the creature, as in the Creator, it is the combination of 
these elements in proper relative proportion which constitutes 
beauty; whether we name it from the one predominating ele- 
ment or the other, physical beauty, intellectual beauty, or 
moral beauty. 

And all these varieties of beauty, which exist in absolute 
unity in God, shall be perfectly realized in every one of us also 
when 

“* Our eyes shall see the King in his beauty.” 

I am quite aware how imperfect is this brief attempt to 
show forth the excellencies of Him who called us out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light, as they are indicated for us by 
the Apostle who understood Him best. But if it serve to direct 
attention to a subject of such vast and increasing importance I 
shall not have labored in vain. 

It has long been understood that exegesis has its goal in the 
discovery of the precise thought of the sacred writers. It has 
been noted also that the history of doctrine is but the history 
of the more or less accurate apprehension of biblical truth. 
And more and more are we coming to understand how neces- 
sary it is that the edifice of Dogmatics be built with the ma- 
terials furnished by Biblical Theology, if it is to stand when the 


1 But see Professor KEDNEY’s admirable little book on The Beautiful and the 
Sublime. 
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winds blow and the floods come. Even now adversaries of our 
cause and of our Christ are attacking the weak places in our 
systems, creating distrust of the whole, and destroying the 
faith of some. If the foundations be destroyed what can the 
righteous do? We must rebuild, in a better manner, with 
better materials, on better foundations. The weakness of 
most systems consists in the fact that they are, consciously 
or unconsciously, founded upon only one or the other of 
these definitions of the Apostle, or even upon only a part 
of the truth of each or all as elsewhere stated in the Old 
Testament and the New. The systems based chiefly upon the 
omnipotence of God have inevitably a fatalistic bias. Those 
built upon the idea of his infinite wisdom and justice have 
necessarily a deistic tendency; while those developed exclu- 
sively from the statement God zs Love logically lend assistance 
to Universalism and Unitarianism, the nature of the love being 
in these cases always incorrectly apprehended. 

The true system, the Dogmatic Theology of the future, 
must develop and combine, in proper relative proportions, what 
is included in the three definitions of John, elucidating and 
explaining each and all by the Theology of every one of the 
inspired writers who preceded him, first considering each sepa- 
rately, and then bringing all into proper relation to each other 
and the whole. 


These definitions of the divine Essence afford also the only 
secure basis for Practical Theology. Every system of morals 
must have a standard. Among the heathen, and often among 
nominal Christians, that standard is daw, custom, usage among 
men, perhaps among the best of men. But all of these systems 
fail to lift man up to the height of moral excellence to which he 
was destined, for the reason that no stream can rise higher than 
its source. 

The Bible standard of morality, on the other hand, is found 
not in man, but in God. That standard advances with advanc- 
ing revelation, reaches its culminating point in the definitions 
given by John, and finds its perfect counterpart and exempli- 
fication in the life and character of Jesus, the God-man. 

“ God is Spirit,” “ God is Light,” “God is Love,” are axioms 
alike in Afsthetics, in Dogmatics, and in Ethics. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 
THE AGREEMENT OF SCIENCE WITH GENESIS I. 


By CHARLES B. WARRING, PH.D., 
Principal of the Military Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HE first twenty-six verses of the first chapter of Genesis 
treat of a part of the earth’s history of which, until re- 
cently, nothing was known. It has been, therefore, impossible 
to apply to them any test by which to determine whether they 
were history or poetry, truth or fiction. In this respect we have 
a great advantage over our fathers, for although our knowledge 
of the pre-Adamic world is meagre enough, yet a large number 
of facts pertaining to the very matters of which this narrative 
treats has been ascertained. It is only by comparing its state- 
ments with these facts, that it is possible to determine the value 
of the story. The first step in such an undertaking is to ascer- 
tain just what is said. 

I shall, accordingly, as briefly as possible, put the physical 
teachings of this narrative in the form of distinct propositions ; 
not with any reference to old beliefs, or present theories, but 
allowing it to be whatever the grammar and lexicon declare to 
be its meaning. 

In a few instances, I may depart from the Authorized Ver- 
sion, but this will be done only to get closer to the original, 
going, when necessary, down to the radical, and, therefore, most 
ancient signification. 

As some who may read this article are not familiar with the 
results attained by scientists, I have added a running commen- 
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tary to show more clearly the bearing of the various propo- 
sitions. 

Perhaps it will be well to indicate the theory, or rather the 
mode of exegesis here adopted, especially as it is new; for, al- 
though many have claimed it, no one has ever followed it. It 
is a very simple one, namely, that the story means just what it 
says, and the order of its statements was intended to be the ac- 
tual order of creation. Consequently the Author, whoever he 
was, is responsible for all that his account contains, and not in 
the least for any explanations or additions that others have made. 

Most persons in saying they believe this chapter to be liter- 
ally true, mean only that they believe the world to have been 
made in six common, consecutive days: as to everything else 
they allow very great liberty. 1 propose to hold to everything, 
very much as astronomers hold to their photographic pictures 
of the sun in a transit or an eclipse, who, when they cannot sat- 
isfactorily account for every speck, or spot, or variation in light 
and shade, lay the negative aside for future study, assured that 
it is not the picture which is at fault but only their limited 
knowledge. 

For convenience I give the Account with certain changes in 
the wording, and the arrangement in paragraphs, in order to 
bring out more clearly what seems to be the sense. With all 
respect for the Revisers of the Old Testament, I propose it in 
substance for their adoption. 


THE ACCOUNT OF CREATION: Geneszs, I. 


1. “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form and void. 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep. 

And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

3. And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. 

4. And God saw the light that it was good, 

And God divided between the light and the darkness. 

5. And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. 

And it was evening and it was morning, the First Day. 

6. And God said, Let there be an expanse Grp ragza) in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

7. And God made the expanse, and divided the waters which were un- 


der the expanse from the waters which were above the expanse. And it 
was SO. 
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8. And God called the expanse Heaven. 

And it was evening and it was morning, the Second Day. 

g. And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered into 
one place, and let the dry land appear. And it was so. 

1o. And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering together of 
the waters called He Seas. 

And God saw that it was good. 

11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth young shoots (or plants)— 
the herb yielding seed, the fruit-tree bearing fruit after its kind, in which 
is its seed, above the earth. And it was so done. 

12. And the earth brought forth young plants; the herb yielding seed 
after its kind; the tree producing fruit, in which is its seed, after its kind. 

And God saw that it was good. 

13. And it was evening and it was morning, the Third Day.’ 

14. And God said, Let the lights in the expanse of heaven (be for to) 
divide between the day and the night ;* and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and years: 

15. And let them be for lights in the expanse of heaven to give light 
upon the earth. And it was so done. 

16. (And God made the two great lights: the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night. He made the stars also. 

17. And God set them in the expanse of heaven to give light on the 
earth ; 

18. And to rule over the day and over the night ; and to divide between 
the light and the darkness.) 

And God saw that it was good. 

19. And it was evening and it was morning, the Fourth Day. 

20. And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life’; and let fowl fly above the earth in the open ex- 
panse of heaven. 

21. And God created great sea-monsters, and every living thing that 
moveth which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after its kind. 

And God saw that it was good. 

22. And God blessed them and said, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill 
the waters in the seas ; and let fowl multiply on the earth. 

23. And it was evening and it was morning, the Fifth Day. 


1Some prefer to render this curious Hebrew expression, ‘‘ And there was 
evening, and there was morning.” But, rendered either way, two facts should 
be remembered: jst, This curious phrase occurs nowhere else; and, second, The 
verb is repeated in the Hebrew with each noun, as in the version here given. 

2 See remarks under Particular 30 below, as to this rendering. Perhaps the 
sense would more clearly appear, if we restore the future (which the imperative 
really is). And God said, The lights in the firmament of heaven shall (be for to) 
divide, etc.—and they shall be for signs, etc. 
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24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
its kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after its kind. 
And it was so done. 

25. And God made the beast of the earth after its kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that creepeth on the earth after its kind. 
And God saw that it was good. 

26. And God said, Let us make Man in our image, after our likeness; 
and let them rule over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth on the earth.” 


I do not admit the right to change any of the words in this 
Account, or the order of its statements. When, for example, its 
Author says, the earth brought forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the tree bearing fruit whose seed is inside of it, I 
find in this description no Archzan, or Silurian, or Carbonife- 
rous creation ; for none of these periods included in their abun- 
dant flora, grass," or herbs yielding seed, or trees with seed in 
the fruit (Botanice, Angiosperms and Palms). So, too, when 
he places fruit-trees before the marine animals of the fifth pe- 
riod, I would hold him to it. So I find here certain statements, 
and I ask—no matter where they came from—do they happen 
to describe facts? If the reader answers this question in the 
affirmative, he may safely be left to his own reason to say what 
is the source and value of such a chapter. 

Nor is it a question now to be considered, how Moses and 
his contemporaries understood what is here written. With this 
we have nothing to do: my object being simply to show how, 


THE TESTIMONY OF SCIENCE AGREES WITH THIS ACCOUNT 
IN THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS. 


1. God preceded all things? 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER in his Recent Discussions in Science 


‘wy, Deshe, rendered ‘‘grass,” is more properly the young and tender 
plant, the young shoot. It seems to me the translation should be, ‘‘ Let the 
earth bring forth young plants, (to wit) the herb yielding seed, and the tree bear- 
ing fruit,” etc. 

?The Chaldean myth, from which our scientists and new theologians say 
the Hebrew cosmogony was taken, reverses this. The myth places the universe 
before the gods: ‘‘ The great gods were not yet made, any one of them.” See 
any version of the First Tablet, Smith’s, Sayce’s, or Lenormant’s. 
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(p. 348), repudiates ‘the materialistic interpretation (of nature) 
as futile.” Professor Tyndall attributes the universe to “a Power 
inscrutable to the human intellect ;’ and adds, “ There is no 
very rank materialism here.” However much scientists may 
differ as to the mode of the being and character of God, they 
unite, with scarcely an exception, in recognizing his existence, 
and that He is the cause of all things. 

2. The Universe had a beginning. v. 1. 

Few can be found to deny this, for, if there had been no 
beginning, the resistance of the interstellar ether would long ago 
have brought the planets to rest; the friction of the tidal wave 
would have caused the earth’s axial rotation to cease; and the 
emission of heat from the sun would have exhausted it. These 
facts have long been held to establish the truth of this proposi- 
tion, but to them has lately been added that new principle, the 
Dissipation of Energy. Professor Tait sums up the evidence in 
these words: “ All portions of science, and that beautiful one, 
the Dissipation of Energy, point unanimously to a beginning.”’’ 
Professor Huxley in his New York Lecture said; “‘ The world had 
a beginning.” 

3. God created it. v. 1. 

This is a corollary from 1 and 2. 

4. The earth, at first, was without form? v. 2. 

This follows of necessity, if the earth, as all agnostic scien- 
tists agree, was once an integral part of a nebulous mass from 
which the solar system was evolved. Huxley in the lecture 
above referred to said: “The physical form of the earth can be 
traced back to a condition in which its parts were separated as 
little more than a nebulous cloud, making part of a whole in 
which we find the sun and planetary bodies also resolved.” 

5. Lt was void, empty. v. 2. 

When in a nebulous condition it was of necessity void of 
land and water, plants and animals. 


1 Recent Advances in Physical Science, p. 26. 

? Almost any of the meanings ascribed to the Hebrew word }Q, ¢hohu, equally 
well describes its early condition: ‘* without form,” however, is not a happy trans- 
lation. The word indicates levity, or an attenuated state, such as that of in- 
finitely thin and light gas, e.g. nebulous matter 

12 
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6. All was enveloped in darkness. v. 2. 

Necessarily true, because God had not yet “moved upon”? 
it; and, as light is only a mode of motion, there must thus far 
have been only darkness. 

7. Matter at that time was not solid, but in a non-solid, mobile 
Staté. Vv. 2. 

True, if the Nebular Hypothesis be true. 

The Hebrew word Op, mayzm, here rendered waters, is liter- 
ally ‘that which flows,’ or ‘can flow,’ and is the exact equivalent 
of our word ‘fluid.’ The root of each means ‘to flow.’ For 
appositeness ‘ saytm’ far surpasses the modern scientific word, 
‘nebulous.’ 

8. It was God that imparted motion. v. 2. 

Science is utterly unable to account for force save by attri- 
buting it to the same source that gave birth to matter. Geneszs 
does the same. 

g. Light followed motion. 

Whether the undulatory, or the corpuscular, theory is true, 
light followed the impartation of motion. . 

10. The creative order was, darkness, motion, light. vv. 2, 3. 

This order is of the highest importance. If the contrary 
could be established, its far-reaching consequences would leave 
unscathed but little of what is called science. 

11. Light preceded the Sun. v. 3. 

Until recently this was thought to be one of the errors of 
Moses. Messrs. NOTT and GLYDDON, in their Zypes of Man- 
kind, say that this is one of the two fatal blunders but for 
which we might accept this account! It is interesting to note 
that this “error” is dropped by the present opponents of the 
Bible. It is needless to say that the error existed only in the 
ignorance of the critics.’ 


1“ A pulsatile motion.” TAyLtor Lewis. 

3 The passage from 7yfes of Mankind, page 563, is curious in more senses 
than one, and happily illustrates the reckless positiveness of some who object to 
the Bible on ‘‘scientific grounds.” Speaking of this Account, they say: ‘‘ After 
all it would be correct enough in general principles but for one unlucky blunder; 
not exposed, however, until long after Moses’ era by post-Copernican astro- 
nomy. . .. The blunder is where he conceives the light . . . could have been 
physically possible three days before the sun was created!” 
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12. Light became “ good” before there was a division between 
the light and darkness. v. 4. 

This is a remarkable statement. All the world believed 
until recently, that light and darkness were two substances 
mingled at first, and that God separated them. Hence the 
natural order was, first to separate the two, and then to pro- 
nounce the light good. We now know something of the real 
history of light. It began in the nebulous mass, and at first was 
poor indeed in quality and intensity. Its spectrum presented, 
instead of the great richly banded glory seen in the spectrum of 
the sun, only three very narrow bands of color, one in the green, 
and two in the blue. Indeed, it is doubtful whether, in the 
very earliest stage, the nebulous light yielded more than one 
band of color. But as the mass condensed, and so grew hotter, 
the light improved in quality; and when the condensation had 
proceeded so far as to approach the present condition of the 
sun, the light became good for all its present uses both for 
plants and for animals." But the earth thus far, and long after- 
wards, was self-luminous—a miniature sun.” Before and during 
this period there was no division possible between the light 
and the darkness, just as now thére is no such division in the 
sun, and of course there was no alternation of day with night. 

As the earth continued to lose heat, it, at last, ceased to 
give out light. Then it was that, hanging in space, a great, 
black ball, it made a division between the light and the dark- 
ness. One side, that towards the sun, was illuminated, while 
the other was enveloped in darkness. On the former, we say it 
was day; on the latter, night. And Moses says, that after the 
light became good, and after the division between it and dark- 
ness, “God called the light Day, and the darkness He called 
Night.” 

13. Light became “ good” before Day and Night began. v. 4. 

This is only a corollary of the preceding, and yet it states a 
fact of vast importance, impossible to be known before the 
invention of the Spectroscope, and the discovery, by its aid, of 
the characteristic spectra of gases and liquids. 


1 See SCHELLEN’S Recreations in Popular Science, pp. 151, 152. 
2 It was luminous while yet a part of the nebula, as well as long after. 
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14. Moses places the First Day at the end of the first stage of 
world-making. vv. 1-5. 

Scientists call the first stage of our earth’s existence, the 
nebulous, or the self-luminous stage, and tell us that, when it 
ceased, Day and Night began. Moses happens (?) to end his 
first stage with the same statement. No other phenomenon 
could be named, which would serve to mark the end of this 
stage. 

15. After the first day, the earth entered upon another stage of 
development, the chief work of which was the thinning out of the 
‘waters,’ or the making of an expanse in their midst. v. 6. 

The following, I think, fairly represents the consensus of 
scientists as to that part of our world’s history next after its 
having become non-luminous, or, in other words, just after day 
and night began, or, after the first day.’ 

The waters of the present oceans and seas, which in the 
earlier stages existed only as separate gases—as now in the sun,— 
had united and become intensely hot vapor, or superheated 
steam, and after a time formed masses of dense clouds many 
hundreds of miles in thickness. While this continued the solar 
rays were wholly shut out, making further progress in the 
march towards the support of life impossible. The next step, 
therefore, and one absolutely necessary, was to so thin out these 
dense clouds, i.e. the ‘ waters,—a process accompanied with in- 
conceivable noise and uproar*—that the light could come freely 
through. There was such a thinning out, and the present ex- 
panse was formed. 

16. The expanse separated the waters which were under it 
From those above tt. v. 7. ’ 

This calls for no remark, except that the separation still con- 


1 See FIGUIER’S, World before the Deluge; the chapter called ‘‘The Begin- 
ning.” With somewhat of poetry it fairly represents what scientists think about 
the times referred to above. 

? The Hebrew word yp ragia, mistranslated ‘firmament,’ represents the 
process with marvellous accuracy. It means, radically, ‘a thinning out,’ accom- 
panied with noise and violence. It is, moreover, an onomatopoetic word; and 
in all derivative and cognate words the same idea is found with more or less dis- 
tinctness. See Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1879, for a full discussion of this subject, 
and of this word in all its uses. See what FicuiEr, in the chapter referred to, 
says about the noise and disturbances. 
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tinues. The seas and other waters are below it, while the 
clouds are the visible ‘ waters’ above it. 

17. The heavenly bodies then became visible. “God called the 
expanse heaven.” v. 8. 

Calling the expanse ‘heaven’ may mean that as the atmos- 
phere became clear, it seemed, as it now seems to us, to reach 
out to and include the heavenly bodies. Their being visible on 
the earth indicated that light now passed through the atmos- 
phere, and hence the completion of the process of deposition of 
the waters. No other phenomenon can be conceived that so 
well indicates the end of the process. The reader is requested 
to note this peculiar appositeness, and to observe that it is 
eminently characteristic of the whole Account. Whoever guided 
the pen was master of his theme, Master as no man since has 
been. 

The previous stage might in modern phrase be styled the 
igneous stage, and so this one might be called the pluvial. 

18. The expanse was not yet fitted for its proposed use. 

This isa remarkable statement. The expanse is not pro- 
nounced “good,” although it was so immensely important. 
Commentators have puzzled over it, but, for the most part, 
have observed a judicious silence about it. Some have cut the 
knot, by asserting that the phrase has been dropped out by the 
copyists, while the Septuagint mends matters with a free hand. 
It inserts the phrase and transposes the words “ And it was so” 
to make them correspond. 

Thanks to modern science, the explanation is simple enough. 
The open expanse (the so-called firmament), at first, and for a 
long time, was not good. Geology has made known the exist- 
ence of an enormous amount of carbon in the rocks, buried 
therein as coal, or lignite, or in some other form of organic 
remains; and chemistry tells us that it all must have existed in 
the air as Carbonic Acid. 

At the time when the oceans were deposited, none had been 
eliminated from the atmosphere, because as yet there was no 
vegetation. Hence, at that time, the open expanse, instead of 
being filled with a life-giving atmosphere, was filled with a 
deadly mixture. It was not ‘good.’ 
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19. And it was evening and it was morning the Second Day. 
v. 8. 
I pause here to explain what I understand by the day 
clauses. Furst, then, I call the reader’s attention to the fact 
that nothing at all is said to have been done on any of these 
days. Whatever the writer meant, he has not said there was. 
He tells of certain work which science has enabled us to say, 
was hundreds of thousands of years in length, and then adds, 
“Tt was evening and it was morning, Day First.” Again the 
story flows on; another long time passes, and again we have, 
“It was evening and it was morning, Day Second.” A mo- 
ment’s pause as it were, and the stream of divine work flows on 
for another immense period, and again it is interrupted by that 
singular formula, “It was evening and it was morning, Day 
Third ;” and so on through the six. 

Evidently, one use of these expressions is to divide the nar- 
rative into six stages, or divisions. But it seems to me that 
this does not exhaust their meaning. It will be noticed that 
each follows an announcement of completion, either, “And it 
was so,” or, “ And God saw that it was good.” It is, as it 
were, a localization of these great stages, showing that they 
extended to where it was evening and to where it was morning, 
or in modern language, to both hemispheres, i.e. everywhere. 
If so, it is in complete harmony with that great generalization 
of Professor Dana, “ The grander subdivisions, or ages, in Geo- 
logical history, based in organic progress . . . are universal ; 
ideas for the globe.” (Manual of Geology, p. 138.) 

If, however, any one prefers to consider the day-clauses as 
simply making a day stand for a period as do Taylor Lewis, 
Professor Dana, and most others, one can do so without affect- 
ing the rest of the argument. One simply misses a breadth of 
meaning which seems to me intended. 

20. What ts now land was once under water. Vv. 9. 

“ All that is now dry land was once at the bottom of the 
sea.” Professor Huxley in his New York Lecture. 

21. The seas, or oceans, are parts of one basin—‘one place.’ 
V. 9. 

Every school-boy knows this to be true. 
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22. The land and the waters became fitted for God's purposes, 
and were pronounced ‘ good.’ v. 10. 

‘Good’ applied to inanimate things, or to brutes, has no refer- 
ence to moral quality: it means ‘ fitted for its end.’ We saya 
piece of wet low land is made into good land by draining. A 
poor axe is made into a good one by proper tempering. This 
use is very common in English as well as in Hebrew. 

The waters that first filled the seas were loaded with lime, 
and with other impurities. The immense beds of limestone are 
only a part of these impurities. At first the whole animal crea- 
tion might be styled lime and silica removers. Then came the 
ancient types of fishes, but none of modern types; there were 
no osseous fishes. Thus far the waters were not good.’ 

When the continents began to appear above the waves they 
exhibited only rock, or sand varying in fineness from mud to 
coarse gravel. There was nosoil whatever. Through ages upon 
ages the land enlarged, and slowly it was enriched by decay of 
vegetation and by animal deposits, until at last it became fit- 
ted to sustain the higher kinds of vegetation, such as were the 
types of the present species. 

Geology tells us that the land and the waters thus became 
‘good’ at about the same time, to wit, after the middle of the 
Mesozoic period. A few teleosts appeared in the Jurassic, but 
“only a few compared with their abundance in the next period, 
the Cretaceous.” Then the modern flora, characterized by the 
first angiosperms and palms, burst into life.’ 

Therefore by the end of the Jurassic the waters and land, 
having become fitted for sustaining the modern types of life, 
were properly styled ‘good.’ Of these new types, however, the 
Author of the Account mentions only the plants, carries them to 
completion in present species, and leaves the water-life until 
ready to record the introduction of their final or present kinds. 

Geology fixes the epoch of this completion of the waters and 
the land, as I have already intimated, and places it at the end 
of the Jurassic period, i.e., immediately before the Cretaceous.’ 


1 The character of those waters is shown by the immense deposits of lime and 
silica. 

? As to fishes see p. 452 of DANA’s Geology, and for plants see p. 458. 

* The verdict ‘good’ in this place may apply to another completion—that of 
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23. This fitness of land and water was obtained before the 
appearance of herbs yielding seed, and frutt-trees ; and before there 
were seasons and unequal days and nights; and before present 
water creatures and fowl; and present land animals ; and Man. 

24. Atacertain time, after the above completions, the earth, 
7n obedience toa Divine fiat, began to produce certain young and 
tender shoots—herbs yielding seed and trees whose seed was inside 
ofa fruit. v.11. 

Geology fixes the date of the first appearance of such a flora 
in the Cretaceous period, and of necessity it came after the land 
had become ‘good,’ i.e., fitted for this higher vegetation. Pro- 
fessor DANA, in his Manual of Geology, p. 455, says; ‘The Cre- 
taceous is remarkable for the appearance of the modern types 
of plants.” And, on page 458, he says; “ These were the first 
yet known of the great modern group of the Angiosperms,” i.e. 
trees bearing fruit whose seed is inside of it. It included also 
Palms. In this all geologists agree. 

25. There is an air of abruptness about the Genesis Account, 
as uf these modern types started suddenly into existence. 

I think I may put it more strongly, and say that such is the 
teaching of this Account. I add that the abruptness extends 
also to the water and land animals. 

This is so contrary to Darwin’s favorite idea, viz., that Nature 
always advances per gradum, and not fer saltum, i.e. gradually, 
and never by leaps, that it is well to call attention to the geo- 


the development of the continents in extent of area, and in mountains, and in 
valleys, and the reduction of the seas to present limits. These important move- 
ments began in the Archean, and ended in the Pliocene epoch. This is, per- 
haps, the completion which would most readily occur to the reader, as it did to 
myself, and I have so set it forth elsewhere. But there has lately sprung up in 
my mind the belief that, however much truth there is in such an explanation, 
there was another completion, of more vital importance, one in fact absolutely 
necessary to the further progress of creation,—I refer to what may be styled the 
biogenetic fitness (or completion) of land and seas for the production and sup- 
port of modern types of plants, the Angiosperms, and of the first of the modern 
types of osseous or bony fishes, ‘‘ the teleosts” of zoology. 

It seems to me that this was the completion intended when the land and water 
were pronounced ‘good.’ This is on the theory that we are not at liberty to 
reject any statement expressed or implied in this Account because of the sup- 
posed limited knowledge of the writer. The only question now is, Do the 


words fairly bear the meaning? It seems to me that they happen (?) to do so. 
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logical record. DANA, page 458 of his anual, says; “‘ With the 
opening of the Cretaceous, we find indicated in the rocks a 
great change in the vegetation,” etc. etc. Dr. NEWBERRY, in 
his Address before the Torrey Botanical Club published in its 
Bulletin for July 1880, says (page 74); ‘‘ Nowhere in the world 
up to the present time has there been found an angiospermous 
leaf in the rocks before the Cretaceous.’’ ‘In India, China, 
Europe and America, the flora of the Jura and Trias has the 
character I have ascribed to it; but resting immediately upon 
these beds so full of Cycads, Conifers, and Ferns, we find in New 
Jersey and in innumerable localities in the far West, the Lower 
Cretaceous sandstones and clays full of the remains of plants 
altogether unlike those which had gone before.” 

I could easily multiply quotations in the same direction, but 
these are enough to establish the truthfulness of the Account 
when it gives us to understand that the new types appeared 
abruptly on the stage, starting suddenly into existence. 

26. The first ‘herbs yielding seed, and the first fruit-trees 
whose seed 1s inside of the fruit, were not final species. (They 
are not pronounced ‘good.’) v. 11. 

27. Afterwards the earth produced ‘herbs yielding seed’ and 
frutt-trees enclosing the seed in a fruit, that were ‘ good, 2.e. final, 
or completed spectes. Vv. 12. 

‘Good’ has here, also, no reference to moral quality. It can 
mean only fitness or completion for intended use: hence, that 
this was the final or the present flora. It seems to me that the 
Account fairly teaches that at a certain time a flora appeared 
consisting of herbs yielding seed, and of Angiosperms and 
Palms (the only trees that enclose the seed in a fruit); that 
these were followed by others of the same classes, but of differ- 
ent species. This progress continued until it reached living 
species, those that were final and complete for the use of the 
races towards which all geological history points—the living 
creatures of the present period—and therefore they were en- 
titled to be pronounced ‘ good.’ 

Now all this is in exact accord with the record of Geology. 
In the Cretaceous such a flora did appear, fitted undoubtedly 
for the animals of that day; but it was wholly destroyed before 
the higher creatures of the Tertiary appeared. For “at the 
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close of the Cretaceous occurred one of the most complete ex- 
terminations of species of which there is record.” ’ 

In the next period, the Tertiary, new species of Angiosperms 
and Palms made their appearance; and through the Eocene, and 
Miocene, went on approximating more and more to the species 
of to-day, until vegetation culminated in the Pliocene. Dr. 
NEWBERRY, in an Address before the Torrey Botanical Club, 
says; “ Our living flora is but a relic of that of the Tertiary.” 

28. The two great events of the third creative period occurred 
after the work of the second period. 

Of this there can be no doubt. 

29. They occurred before the work of the fourth creative 
pertod—whatever that was. Also before the appearance of living 
species of water and land animals, and of Man. 

As the flora of the third creative period was pronounced 
‘good,’ i.e. completed, we can from Geology fix the date of its 
close, and find it to have been in the Pliocene. The beginning 
of the fourth period must, therefore, have been at or near the 
close of the Pliocene. It is, at least, remarkable that at this 
time occurred the greatest and most unaccountable climatic 
change on record. 

30. After all the above, the lights in the expanse of heaven were 
commanded to divide between the day and the night, and to be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years. v. 14. 

This is a command to bodies already in existence, and refers 
to an increase of the obliquity of the earth’s axis, since that 
produces seasons and unequal days. All that I have space now 
to say in reference to such an increase is, that all through the 
almost infinite stretch of time from the dawn of life down to 
about the Pliocene, the plants and animals in all latitudes in 
each of the successive geological periods were marvellously 
alike, and, consequently, the conditions of temperature and, 
what for the argument is perhaps of greater importance, those 
of light, were inconsistent with the long polar nights which 


1 Dana, Manual of Geology, p. 487. 

2 “The lights in the firmament of heaven.” This is the exact order of the 
original, and, furthermore, the Hebrew word ‘‘to be,” with /amedh before an 
infinitive, is often a periphrase for the simple verb. See GESENIUS, Lexicon , 
also, see ROSENMULLER, Scholia in Vet. Test., on this verse. 
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must then have prevailed, in Spitzbergen for instance, if the 
axis was inclined as now. As to uniformity of life, see Dana’s 
Manual under the head of “ Climate” in every period before the 
Pliocene. He says of the earlier of these periods, “there is no 
evidence of Zones of Climate.” Very considerable study of the 
question has led me, against all my prepossessions, and against 
a clear sense of the mechanical difficulties involved, to believe 
that, during the Glacial Epoch, the axis of the earth changed 
to its present obliquity. 

If the Nebular Hypothesis is true, then the axis of the earth, 
and that of the moon, normally were perpendicular to the eclip- 
tic. The axis of the moon is almost perpendicular now, while 
that of the earth is very nearly twenty-three and a half degrees 
out of the normal position. At some time the earth’s axis at- 
tained its present inclination. The difficulties in the way of 
such a movement, are, so far as I can see, insurmountable by 
any mechanical theory. I can only attribute it to the same 
Power that has been so manifest in each of the preceding crea- 
tive stages. But whenever or howsoever it occurred, the thing 
has really been done, since the axis is now oblique. That does 
not concern my argument. All the latter requires is merely a 
question of date. 

31. The Genesis Account places this transaction before the ad- 
vent of present species of water creatures and fowl. 

Geology says that after the Glacial Epoch, the period in which 
this transaction occurred, all living species of water-vertebrates 
and fowl made their first appearance. For, in the words of 
Professor Dana, “ All the fishes, birds, reptiles, and mammals of 
the Tertiary are now extinct.” ’ 

32. The events in Particular 30 occurred also before present 
land animals were brought into being. 

Professor Dana’s remark just quoted is applicable here also. 

33. The sun, moon, and stars are not eternal; God made them, 
and placed them in the heavens to do the very things that they are 
now doing. vv. 16-18. 

All science agrees to the first part of this—see No. 2. Only 


1 Manual of Geology, p. 518. Even if this is not absolutely true, it cer- 
tainly is true as to the great majority of species. 
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those scientists who believe that God made the universe with- 
out purpose or design will object to the last part. 

34. By omitting to mention months and weeks, while naming 
all the other natural divisions of time, the Genesis Account teaches 
that months were not affected by the work of the fourth period. 

If, as so much evidence seems to show, that work was an 
increase of the obliquity in the earth’s axis, it did not in the least 
affect the months, or weeks, while it greatly affected the length 
of the days, introduced seasons, established the signs of the 
times for Jewish festivals," and, in a broader sense, for the 
world; and, while it is true that the earth, in any case, would 
have described its annual course around the sun, yet, without 
seasons, the year would have been a measure of time known 
only to astronomers. 

It is remarkable that the author of this Account, to whom, 
as a Hebrew, the month was of such great importance, entirely 
omitted it in treating of the offices of the sun and moon; while, 
on the other hand, the fact that, in the Chaldean story of Crea- 
tion, the month holds the chief place, is of itself sufficient to 
prove that the Hebrew account did not come from the Chaldean. 

35. The great lights—as well as the stars—were made at some 
unmentioned time before the work of the fourth period. 

This is not only implied in the mentioning of previous days 
and nights, but the writer explicitly says that the command to 
“the lights in the firmament of heaven” to do certain things, 
was obeyed ; for he adds, “ And it was so.” And then paren- 
thetically he affirms that God made the two great lights, and 
the stars also, thereby claiming not mere superiority but crea 
torship. 

This is in marked contrast to the Chaldean myth in which 
the sun, moon, and stars are spoken of as already in existence, 
and are said to be merely arranged, or governed, by the great 
gods.” 

36. This arrangement of time-measurers was satisfactory and 
final. God pronounced it ‘ good.’ v. 18. 


1The Jewish festivals were dependent upon the full moon in connection 
with the vernal equinox. While the axis was perpendicular there was no vernal 
equinox. 

*See Tablet V., in Chaldean Genesis, by GEORGE SMITH. 
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Scientists are agreed to this. All admit there has been no 
change in the days and seasons since the Glacial Epoch. 

37. The appearance of present species of “ great whales’ ( prob- 
ably great water vertebrates of any kind) and of water creatures 
and fowl, occurs after the great events mentioned in the four pre- 
ceding creative pertods. 

In regard to the work of the first, second, and third periods, 
there will be, I think, no question as to their position; they 
certainly preceded present species of animals; but as to the 
fourth—if that corresponds to the Glacial Epoch—there will be 
question, for many Mollusks survived that time of cold, and, 
probably, a few species of higher orders ; but still it is true that 
after that epoch the waters swarmed with living creatures, 
and fowl flew in the air, and that they were mostly of new 
species. 

The Account agrees that God commanded the waters to 
swarm with living creatures, and fowl to fly in the air. That 
was done. Some species may have come down from ear- 
lier times, but these, we know, were in the minority. The 
next verse is very broad. God is said to have created not only 
“great whales,” but “every living thing which the waters 
brought forth abundantly,” thus leaving room for older species, 
but including them also in God’s creatorship. 

But, why do I say the animals spoken of in this period and 
in the next are of late (present) species? Why not make the Ac- 
count refer to the introduction of life millions of years ago, 
rather than to the animals at this end of creation? My answer is 
that neither verse 20 nor verse 24 describes the primordial life 
either in the water, or on the land. For, after life began, there 
were, during millions of years neither, “ great whales,” nor any 
other vertebrates in the waters, nor fowl in the air, nor cattle, nor 
beasts on the land. 

As all geologists know, the animals of widely separated peri- 
ods—and sometimes even of successive ones—were wholly of 
different species. The Archzan and Silurian seas witnessed the 
first life on our globe, but they saw nothing higher than inver- 
tebrates ; and of these every species had long disappeared be- 
fore the Cretaceous. The animals of the Cretaceous, with per- 
haps the exception of a few of the lowest invertebrates, were 2): 
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different from those of the Tertiary ; while as to the latter, “ not 
a fish, bird, reptile, or mammal is extant to-day.” (Professsor 
Dana.) 

The Genesis Account of the animals, taken in its entirety, 
does not apply to the Mollusks, Radiates, and Articulates of the 
Silurian, and much less to the almost structureless creatures of 
Archean Time. On the other hand, this description does apply, 
without forcing, to modern animals. Hence I infer that the 
Account describes, not the beginnings of life, but the present 
living creatures ; not the first made, but the last. To say that 
the Writer refers to the beginning of life, makes him contradict 
the true order, and twists his words to force them to utter a false- 
hood ; while to say that he refers to the final species, those of 
to-day, allows him to remain in harmony with the true order, 
and puts no violence on his language. 

38. The water animals and fowl were endowed with wonder- 
ful fecundity. v. 20. 

The fecundity of fish and fowl is remarkable. The former 
lay millions of eggs, and move in armies whose numbers are 
past computing. As to the latter, they often cover the ground 
and darken the air in those regions where they are allowed to 
breed undisturbed. 

39. Living species of marine animals and fowl preceded pres- 
ent species of land animals. 

Professor Dana says the mammals of the early Quaternary 
are nearly all extinct. Of course, then, living mammals came 
much later. As to water creatures, nearly all the invertebrates 
are living. While “no extinct forms of fishes, amphibians, or 
reptiles are known to occur.”* In other words, those species 
are still alive. 

In regard to Man, some raise a question as to whether he 
preceded the animals of the Quaternary. Perhaps scientists 
may be said to incline to the belief that he was cotemporaneous 
with them. But as yet very little is known as to the matters 
involved in this Account after the fourth period. No positive 
conclusion can be drawn from the little that is known except 
that scientists have no means of fixing the date of the Quater- 
nary itself. 

1 NICHOLSON, Ancient Life-History, p. 345. 
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40. The appearance of these animals was due to a Divine fiat, 
or determination,—what may be called a special law then acting 
and not acting since. 

Many scientists will deny the first part of this statement, yet 
they must admit that there were times of special activity in in- 
troducing new species. Of this there is ample evidence. Dr. 
DAWSON, in his Address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science last summer at Minneapolis, 
stated this very clearly. So also does LE CONTE in his Geology, 
so also does NICHOLSON in his Auczent Life-History, Dr. NEW- 
BERRY in his Address before the Torrey Botanical Club, and 
in fact so do all geologists. As to the latter part of the propo- 
sition, it can be safely said, so far as known, no new species 
have been added since the historical period began. 

41. This production of water animals and fowl was final—they 
are pronounced ‘ good.’ v. 21. 

42. The land animals also were due to a Divine fiat or special 
law. vv. 20 and 21. 

This follows from what has been already said. 

43. This completion was for the whole world. 

Nothing has been done in this direction since present land 
animals appeared. 

44. After present vegetation, the appointment of the sun and 
moon as time-measurers, the appearance of the living marine fauna 
and fowl, and, either cotemporancously with, or subsequent to, 
living land fauna, Man appeared. v. 26. 

As to the truth of this last statement, science cannot pro- 
perly be said to have come to any reliable conclusion. It would 
be strange, if a narrative so miraculously true, anticipating 
science by thousands of years, should be detected by this same 
science in a falsehood in its final statement. 

By far the larger portion of these propositions will be admit- 
ted without dispute. The others concern portions of the 
earth’s history in regard to which science is scarcely entitled to 
speak, she knows so little about them. 

I have thought best to make the analysis as complete as pos- 
sible, leaving the future to vindicate it, or, if wrong, to show 
wherein it is in error. 

The bearing of these statements made so many thousand 
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years ago by an unscientific writer, will at once be seen if they 
be taken up one by one, and the question be asked: What 
would be the result if this proposition were absolutely dis- 
proved? For example: this Account says the earth was once 
‘without form and void.’ Ifthis be not true; if the earth never 
was ‘without form and void,’ then the earth never was in a 
nebulous condition. If it be false that darkness preceded mo- 
tion, and motion preceded light, then the Correlation of Forces 
is a myth, and there is absolutely no theory of light. This 
must suffice. The reader can take up other propositions in the 
same manner. He will soon be convinced that scientists dare 
not deny the truth of this chapter, and that science does not. 

To my mind the most remarkable thing about this Account 
is the order of its statements. The order is the thing that has 
been regarded as specially wrong. The number of physical 
matters spoken of forbids the belief that the order came by 
chance. To tell in advance three or four successive throws of 
dice is almost impossible, how much more to tell how twenty, 
or thirty, will turn out? That is as impossible for any man as 
to create a world, yet somehow, the Author of this story, who- 
ever he was, has done a thing infinitely more difficult. He had 
first to get some thirty true statements (I throw out those 
about which scientists may justly, or unjustly, raise a question), 
and then he had to place them in the right order. 

Next to this in importance, I consider the clean and sharp 
division into six strictly philosophical stages by the days. It 
has often been said that such a division was impossible. Let 
the reader judge whether the Author has or has not done it. 

The first may be termed the ante-planetary, or nebulous 
stage. It includes all between the beginning, and the time 
when the earth ceased to be luminous, and day and night began, 
i.e. the First Day. 

The second is that period next following, in which the dense 
cloud-envelope was dispersed, and the waters were deposited. 
It ended when the atmosphere was so clear that the heavenly 
bodies were seen. It is followed by the ‘Second Day.’ 

The third stage commences from the finished deposition of 
the waters—a world enveloped in ocean. It included the ap- 
pearing of the dry land, the gathering in seas, and the culmina- 
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tion of vegetation in the highest orders known, the most use- 
ful, to wit the Angiosperms (trees bearing fruit whose seed is 
inside of it). 

The fourth stage had to do with the appointment of sun and 
moon to divide between the day and the night, and to be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and years,—probably in con- 
sequence of a change in the inclination of the earth’s axis. 

The fifth stage witnessed the production of present species 
of water animals and fowl. 

The s¢xtk witnessed the appearance of present kinds of land 
animals, and of Man. 

As to the last two, and perhaps three, stages, science is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to speak with authority—although 
some “scientists” are. The rest of us will have to wait fur- 
ther discoveries. Speaking only for myself I add that these, 
too, so far as I can see, are natural divisions. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that this Account does not as- 
sert that anything was made on any of these six stages or days. 
Creation preceded the First Day. 

It may, perhaps, be a matter of small importance if this 
chapter is merely a Hymn of Creation, unhistorical, and un- 
chronological; but if the opposite is true, then it is difficult to 
overestimate its far-reaching consequences. 

This is my apology for adding the following syllabus to 
bring into stronger relief the order of the statements—that 
which, above all else, makes this Account the most wonderful of 
documents. 

God created Matter; after which the order is; 


Darkness. 

Motion. 

Light. 

Light perfected. 

Division between light and darkness. 
Day and Night begin. 


An expanse in the midst of the waters. 

The heavens become visible from the earth. 

The expanse (the atmosphere) not fit for man. 
13 
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Land under water. 

Land appears. 

Waters gathered into seas. 

The land ‘ good’ for highest vegetation. 
First herbage and fruit-trees not good. 
Later herbage and fruit-trees ‘ good.’ 


Introduction of seasons, etc. 
Sun and moon become time-measurers. 
(These and the stars are God’s creation.) 


Seas swarm with living species and fowl fly in the air. 


Land animals. 
Man. 


I am aware that this is a most imperfect discussion. Indeed 
it was not intended as a discussion, but as a mere analysis. 

The fourth period is of great importance, and alone ought to 
occupy several times the space of this Article. 

My hope is that I may awaken attention to the importance 
of this chapter, as the most convincing objective evidence pos- 
sible of the reality of Inspiration and of miracles—God’s sign- 
manual to authenticate his Bible to the present generation. 

It is interesting to notice the vast difference between the 
physical statements in the first chapter of Genesis, and those in 
the Chaldean Myth of Creation. I briefly tabulate the latter, 
that the reader may the more easily compare the two." Any 
scientific commentary would be absurd. 

1. The Abyss was the father, and the Chaos of waters, the 
mother, of all. 

2. Their waters flowed together as one. 

3. At that time no flock of animals was yet collected and no 
plant had sprung up, and none of the gods had been produced. 

4. The foundation of the ground (or, as Professor Sayce says, 
of the caverns) is made of rock. 

5. The stars are arranged three for each of the twelve 
months (George Smith says; three rows of twelve constella- 
tions). 

6. The paths of the planets are fixed. 


1 I follow Lenormant’s Version. It is least absurd. 
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7. The moon shines and the form of its disk is settled. 

8. The horns seen at evening indicate the beginning of the 
month ; 

g. On the seventh day, it begins to fill out its disk. 

10. It is full moon when it rises in the east as the sun goes 
down in the west. 


11. Land animals were produced.’ 


This is all, absolutely all. So far as its statements are true, 
they are commonplace impressions such as would easily be felt 
or conceived by any unaided human mind. 


!1T have purposely omitted to notice the fragment which Lenormant says 
‘* probably belonged to the fourth tablet.” He admits that he has not seen it 
(see Beginnings of History, p. 492), but was obliged to confine himself to a copy 
of Mr. George Smith’s version. It is difficult to make much of it as he gives it. 
Professor Sayce, however, says that it probably relates to Assur, the old capital 
of Assyria, and perhaps records its foundation. This supposition is in harmony 
with all that is intelligible in the inscription, and hence it is probably the true 
meaning. 

Taking Mr. Smith’s version, we should make one more physical statement, 
viz. 

12. There was a firmament (?) made. 








ARTICLE IV. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM AND 
ROMANISM CONTRASTED. 


By PHILIP ScHaFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Sacred Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


T is impossible to reduce the fundamental difference between 
Protestantism and Romanism to a single formula without 
doing injustice to the one or the other. Nor should we forget 
that there are Evangelical elements in Romanism, as there are 
legalistic and Romanizing tendencies in certain schools of Prot- 
estantism. But, if we look at the prevailing character and the 
most prominent aspects of the two systems, we may draw the 
following contrasts. 

Protestantism is the Christianity of the Bible: Romanism 
the Christianity of tradition. The one directs the people to the 
fountain-head of Divine Revelation: the other to the teaching 
priesthood. The former freely circulates the Bible as a book 
for the people: the latter keeps it for the use of the clergy and 
overrules it by its traditions. 

Protestantism corresponds to the Gentile type of apostolic 
Christianity as represented by the apostle Paul, and laid down in 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians (the Magna Charta 
of the Reformation): Romanism corresponds to the Jewish type 
of Christianity, which, as far as it was true and historically 
necessary, had its chief representatives in the apostles James 
and Peter, the apostles of the circumcision. The temporary 
collision of Paul and Peter at Antioch (Ga/atzans, ii.) significantly 
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anticipated and foreshadowed the great historical antagonism 
between Protestantism and Catholicism which continues to this 
day. It should not be forgotten, however, that Peter, in his 
position at the Council of Jerusalem and in his first Epzs¢/e, 
agrees in principle with Paul, and prophetically warns his readers 
against hierarchical pride, which is the fruitful germ and beset- 
ting sin of Popery and all cognate systems in the church. He 
clearly taught salvation by the free grace of Christ through 
faith; and his conduct at Antioch was a temporary inconsist- 
ency of conduct, not an error of doctrine. 

Protestantism is the religion of freedom (Ga/., v, 1): Roman- 
ism the religion of authority. The former is mainly subjective, 
and makes religion a personal concern; while the latter is 
objective, and sinks the individual in the body of the Church. 
The Protestant believes on the ground of his own experience: 
the Romanist believes on the testimony of the Church (Cf. 
Fohn, iv, 11). 

Protestantism is the religion of immediate communion of 
the soul with Christ through personal faith: Romanism is the 
religion of mediate communion through the Church, and ob- 
structs the intercourse of the believer with his Saviour by inter- 
posing an army of subordinate mediators and advocates. The 
Protestant prays directly to Christ : the other usually approaches 
Him only through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints. 

Protestantism puts Christ before the church, and makes 
Christliness the standard of sound churchliness: Romanism 
virtually puts the Church before Christ, and makes churchliness 
the condition and measure of Christliness. In other words, in 
Protestantism the Christian precedes and determines the church- 
man, in Romanism the churchman precedes or determines the 
Christian. This is, substantially, the meaning of SCHLEIER- 
MACHER’S famous formula (“ Der Christliche Glaube,” Vol., I, 
sec. 24): “ Protestantism makes the relation of the individual 
to the church dependent on his relation to Christ : Catholicism, 
vice versa, makes the relation of the individual to Christ de- 
pendent on his relation to the Church.” His pupil and suc- 
cessor, Dr. TWESTEN, puts the distinction in this way: 
“Catholicism emphasizes the first, Protestantism the second, 
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clause of the passage of Irenzus: ‘ Where the church is, there 
is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God is, there is 
the church and all grace.’’” We may modify this and say with 
the same propriety, ‘Where Christ is there is the church,’ this 
is the motto of Protestantism: ‘where the Church is there is 
Christ,’ this is the motto of Romanism. 

Protestantism proceeds from the invisible church to the 
visible: Romanism, vice versa, from the visible to the invisible. 
This is a modification of the formula of Schleiermacher, as just 
stated. It was suggested by Dr. MOHLER, in his great work on 
Symbolics, and he thereby inconsistently admits the essential 
truth of the Protestant distinction between the visible and 
invisible church, which Bellarmin denies as an empty abstrac- 
tion. But Mohler was quite familiar with the writings of the 
Reformers, and while studying in Berlin, he heard at a respect- 
ful distance the lectures of Schleiermacher and Neander who 
were then at the height of their usefulness. 

Protestantism is the Christianity of personal conviction and 
inward experience: Romanism the Christianity of outward in- 
stitutions, sacramental observances, and obedience to authority. 
The one starts from Paul’s, the other from James’s doctrine of 
justification. The one lays the main stress on living faith, as 
the principle of a holy life; but the other on good works, as the 
evidence and the condition of justification. 

Protestantism is the church of the Christian people: Roman- 
ism the Church of priests. The former teaches, with Peter, the 
general priesthood of believers: the latter teaches the exclusive 
priesthood of a class who are as widely as possible separated 
from the laity. 

Protestantism is the religion of evangelism and spiritual 
simplicity : Romanism the religion of legalism, asceticism, sacer- 
dotalism, and ceremonialism. The one appeals to the intellect 
and conscience: the other to the senses and imagination. 

Protestantism is modern Christianity in motion; Romanism 
is medieval Christianity in conflict with modern progress; while 
the Greek Church represents ancient Christianity in repose or 
stagnation. 

Protestantism is progressive and independent: Romanism 
conservative and traditional. The one is centrifugal, the other 
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centripetal. The one is exposed to the danger of radicalism 
and endless division: the other to the opposite danger of stag- 
nation and mechanical and tyrannical uniformity. 

Protestantism claims to be only one but the most advanced 
portion of the church of Christ: Romanism identifies itself with 
the whole Catholic Church, and the Church with Christianity 
itself. The former claims to be the safest, the latter the only 
way to salvation. 

Does this great antagonism, which has divided Christendom 
for more than three hundred and fifty years, admit of a final 
reconciliation? The threatening division between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity in the apostolic age was avoided and healed 
by the Council in Jerusalem, but on the principle of salvation 
by Christ alone through faith (Acts, xv). If we make a distinc- 
tion between Catholicism and Romanism, or Popery, as we must 
(similar to the distinction between the religion of the Old 
Testament and the later Judaism), a reconciliation with the 
former on the same apostolic principle is possible; but a union 
with Popery is as impossible as a union of apostolic Christianity 
with the Jewish hierarchy which crucified the Saviour under the 
plea of orthodoxy and zeal for the ancestral religion. By the 
Vatican decrees Popery has proclaimed itself infallible, and, 
therefore irreformable. It has thrown a new barrier in the way 
of reunion either with the Greek or the Protestant Churches and 
made it apparently impossible. But what is impossible with 
man is possible with God, who in his own way and time will 
overrule the sharpest discords for the deepest harmony. 











ARTICLE V. 
LESSONS FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


By GENERAL S. C. ARMSTRONG, 


Principal of the Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 


HE best authorities agree on the probability that the 
Polynesians are a branch of the Aryan race, which in its 
earlier days, crossing India, struck the Asiatic Archipelago, and 
failing to obtain a footing among the Papuans, whom they en- 
countered and somewhat mingled with, continued their migra- 
tion to the Eastern Pacific Islands, which being then probably 
uninhabited, afforded them a permanent resting-place. To-day 
we can trace among the Hawaiian and other islanders these 
mingled Polynesian and Papuan types. 

There is evidence that another race discovered the Hawaiian 
Islands a century and a half before the English, viz., the Span- 
ish explorers from the coast of South America; who must have 
furnished the models for the Romanesque helmets and gorgeous 
war-cloaks of the chiefs, which closely resemble those worn by 
the Incas of the Southern Hemisphere. But Captain Cook was 
practically the discoverer of the Hawaiian group; and 1778, the 
date of his arrival, was its point of departure from isolation and 
barbarism. No greater opportunity than his was ever offered 
to a civilized man, to impress better ideas upon a savage people. 
He was welcomed as no other navigator ever was: he was 
treated as a god, as the long looked-for Louo, who had departed 
generations before and was waited for, with a sort of Messianic 
instinct. While the natives, true to their Spartan training, stole 
whatever they could lay their hands on, they withheld nothing 
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from him, for his ships were loaded with gifts. They turned on 
him only when he stole their chief: they killed him, because 
when they struck him with a stone, he gave a cry of pain, ‘“‘ Gods 
do not cry,” they said, and stabbed him in the back. His visit 
was the seed-time of the fatal disease that has diminished the 
population, from his estimate of 400,000 (probably far too large) 
to about 43,000 in 1883. 

For ten years after his death, the islands were avoided by 
ships, whose crews feared the natives; but trading vessels grad- 
ually ventured there, exchanging iron and trinkets for hogs and 
fruit. Fire-arms and fire-water were soon in demand, the former - 
making their frequent wars more bloody, but also more decisive. 
An increasing desire for foreign articles led the natives to treat 
visitors kindly, but created temptations too strong sometimes 
for their savage natures, and induced deeds of baseness and 
cruelty on the part of the whites. But in the long run, trade 
was a peace-maker: it ended the fighting among rival clans, 
which had been always at war, and, in less than thirty years, it 
produced national unity in Hawaii. 

Cook reports meeting a powerful young chief of frightful 
aspect, Kamehameha, who had defeated every rival on his own 
island, Hawaii (the largest of the group, and 4000 square miles 
in extent), which had never before been under one king. This 
youthful warrior, Kamehameha I. (the solitary or peerless), fitly 
called the Napoleon of the Pacific, pushed his conquests from 
island to island, overwhelming his foes by sea and land, on one 
occasion choking with the bodies of the slain the channel of the 
river Wailuku (on the banks of which I was born), and on 
another driving them to a precipice from the summit of which 
they leaped, rather than be captured; till, at last, the six in- 
habited islands surrendered, and the heathen dynasty of the 
Kamehamehas was established, the only one in the history of 
the world which has survived the transition from barbarism to 
Christianity. 

The record of Captain Vancouver, one of Cook’s lieutenants, 
who visited these islands in 1793, is a contrast to that of his 
commander. He refused to sell liquor or fire-arms, landed the 
first cattle, sheep and poultry, gave useful seeds to the people, 
controlled his men, settled quarrels between the natives and 
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foreigners, and punished the guilty. He told the king and 
chiefs of the true God, pointed out the follies of heathenism, 
and offered to send them missionaries from England. To Cap- 
tain Cook Kamehameha was a brutal savage: to Vancouver he 
was an enlightened sovereign. The visit of the former was a 
disgrace to civilization, that of the latter was one of the most 
beneficial of its kind, undoing as far as possible the evil which 
had preceded it. Vancouver used his intimacy with the native 
conqueror to establish order and justice, and his good work still 
bears fruit. It nearly resulted in establishing British control, 
for had he not died English missionaries would have occupied 
these islands twenty years before those from America landed 
there, and the key to the great tranquil sea would to-day have 
been in the hands of Great Britain. 

By this time trade had greatly increased; the desire for the 
useful had somewhat supplanted that for the ornamental ; 
woolen clothes, printed cottons, linen, hardware, and staples 
generally were in demand. The wits of the natives were quick- 
ened, they became as shrewd at a bargain as the traders, and 
equally adept in the art of deception. Contact with foreigners 
was, in itself, a rude education in values, in individual rights, in 
fair dealing, and in those usages of civilization which the Anglo- 
Saxon carries everywhere. Idolatry was unbroken; but from 
the talk and conduct of foreigners, an idea of its weakness had 
taken root, and led later to the most marvellous revolution of its 
kind in all history. 

The golden age of Polynesian barbarism was undoubtedly 
from this date, 1800, till the death, in 1820, of Kamehameha I., 
whose equal as warrior or ruler has never appeared in the annals 
of Oceanica. He apportioned the conquered islands among his 
favorite chiefs, and arranged the traditionary law as clearly as a 
written code. Huge fish-ponds were walled in from the sea, 
roads were constructed, water-rights established, lands were 
cultivated, forts were built, a fleet of twenty-one well armed 
schooners was created, every subject was obliged to keep his 
weapons in fighting order, for every man was a soldier, foreign 
seamen, artizans and experts of all kinds were well treated,— 
in short, nothing escaped the eye of the great chief. Like the 
Khedive of Egypt he owned everything and amassed vast 
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wealth, especially by the trade in sandal-wood, which in one 
year amounted to four hundred thousand dollars. His far- 
sightedness is shown by the fact, that while this precious wood 
was attracting the argosies of every nation he never permitted 
a young tree to be cut down,—that was left for his successor. 
His word was never broken, and never doubted, he conciliated 
his enemies and inspired his followers with awe and loyalty. 
The greatest crime was to be above him. His people, though 
held as serfs, subject to caprice and cruelty, still prospered and 
improved under his reign. He denied them the use of wine, 
and while making the carousals of his favorites and wives one 
of his amusements, indulged but moderately himself. He was 
a shrewd judge of men, quickly detecting the power of the 
whites and the difference between the good and bad among 
them, appointing as his personal counsellors two foreigners 
whose lives he had saved, John Young and George Davis, who 
were of great assistance to him. 

His last great battle, at Nuuanu Valley, was won against 
heavy odds, chiefly by a piece of artillery which these men had 
procured. Toa religious man he said, “ You say, God will save 
Christians from all harm. If that is true, cast yourself from 
that precipice, and if you are not hurt I will believe in your 
God.” Later on, however, he learned of the great changes 
made by Christianity in the Society Islands, and desired much 
to know of the Supreme Being worshiped by foreigners; but 
there was no one to tell him, and he died in the heathen faith. 
His successor was his son, Liho-liho, a talented, yet pliant youth, 
addicted to liquor, but restrained from excess by his father 
during his lifetime. 

The genius of Kamehameha was fatal to the idolatrous sys- 
tem of which he was the staunchest supporter, for with a dark 
heart he had a clear head. By fostering trade he drew a small 
community of foreign residents into his kingdom, besides many 
others who visited his ports. These despised the gods, dese- 
crated the temples, violated the tabus, especially when in liquor, 
and did not fulfil by instant death the expectations of the terri- 
fied natives. Even intoxicated Hawaiians helped to break the 
spell; for, after crossing as they did the “dead line” of the 
tabu with impunity, they naturally began to suspect that the 
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priests were liars and the tabu contemptible. Trade made busi- 
ness general, and, directing the minds of the people from their 
all-absorbing idolatry, gave them freedom and strength to think. 

A few white men like Young and Davis spoke of God and 
goodness, but in the main those with whom the natives came in 
contact were utterly reckless. Yet in obedience to a law work- 
ing beyond their ken, these men scattered ideas in spite of them- 
selves, and quickened the mental life of the Hawaiians, while 
they sowed the seeds of both physical and spiritual death. 

This double iffluence, helpful and harmful, runs through all 
the commercial intercourse of the Pacific Islanders. Those who 
destroyed idolatry have been equally destructive of the Chris- 
tian work of later years. Heathen are far more amenable to the 
teachings of Christ than are the outcasts or adventurers from 
civilization, who are the worst foes of missions everywhere. It 
is curious to notice, that while idolatry and the tyranny of the 
most complex and exacting tabu system ever known were ap- 
parently unbroken, yet in the latter part of Kamehameha’s reign 
they were in reality tottering to their fall, undermined by the 
action of the superior mental vigor of the whites, upon the soft 
and pliant but quick-witted native mind. 

The new king, influenced by the dowager queen Kaahumanu, 
the favorite wife of his father, and an extraordinary woman, 
made a royal feast, at which, in the presence of the leading 
chiefs and foreigners, he deliberately rose, went and sat down 
at the table of the women, violating the traditions of centuries, 
and striking down by a single act as powerful a religious system 
as paganism has produced. “The tabu is broken” was cried 
out all over the land: feasts were everywhere spread for men 
and women together, the temples were destroyed, and the idols 
burned. The old high-priest Hewa-Hewa was the first to apply 
the torch, and consume the sacred relics of ages, and his ex- 
ample was generally followed. Idolatry was abolished by a 
proclamation, and there was a wide-spread jubilee. As was 
natural, a reaction came, affording an opportunity for rival 
chiefs. The fate of idolatry was staked on a pitched battle, in 
which the royal party, aided by superior weapons and by white 
men, destroyed the enemy, though the latter fought with rare 
courage, even the women carrying water, weapons, and the in- 
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spiration of their cries into the thick of the fight. The wife of 
the champion of idolatry fell dead across her husband’s body. 

Here, then, was a nation of habitual worshipers without a 
religion, and a nation, too, of no mean possibilities. They were 
a people whom the perpetual guz vive and struggle of savage 
life had made brave and self-reliant, led by chiefs whose peculiar 
regimen of life had produced an aristocracy of noble, physical 
as well as mental, proportions, the fittest to survive out of gen- 
erations of conflict, able to execute large enterprises, and to 
hold their own with men from civilized lands. There were 
giants in those days. As aboyI remember them, on state occa- 
sions, in splendid uniforms, towering above the foreign dignita- 
ries about them, poised and stately, conscious of their rank and 
ancestry, peers of the nobility of any age, descendants of kings 
whose exploits were celebrated in an unwritten lore of wonder- 
ful simplicity and beauty, which for hundreds of years has been 
transmitted from bard to bard. White Ghost, Iron Bull, and 
other Indian chiefs whom I have seen, strikingly resemble the 
old Hawaiians, both as to personal presence and bearing, and in 
character and thought. 

There is little to admire in the average heathen, not much 
perhaps in the average product of civilization ; but I believe in 
noble savages, as illustrated by the finer types, among whom we 
find splendid largeness and symmetry and force. They have a 
conviction, from the course of history and the experience of 
their own lives, of a God innate in all things. They see Him in 
nature, in a thousand ways, and so they worship Him in a thous- 
and images and objects: images because of his personality, nat- 
ural objects because they are from Him and He is in them. 
They believe in a present, not a far-off, Deity ; and it is natural 
that they should give most of their time to religious duties. 

One sees all this in our Indian delegations from the West, 
who have none of our conventional knowledge, but they seldom 
get the worst of an argument, and are often morally above the 
statesmen whom they meet. “ They learn to lie at Washing- 
ton.” 

But no characters in Hawaiian history shine so brightly as 
those of the noble women, wives of Kamehameha and his chiefs. 
powerful, arbitrary, and sensual, saturated with the savagery o1 
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their past, who finally embraced the Christian faith, became 
softened, gentle, and good, though none the less queenly, and 
who gave the Bible to their people as the law of the land. 
When they died there were none to fill their places, for the con- 
ditions which created them no longer existed. Their children 
were petted and spoiled, and as a rule fell victims to their own 
base passions. The iron hand of Kamehameha was better for 
their weak natures than any persuasion. 

In tracing the development of Christianity in these islands, 
we speedily discover that the commercial instinct of New Eng- 
land was far stronger than its religious enterprise. During 
the thirty years before any mission work was begun, foreigners 
were known to Hawaiians as “ Boston men,” who, along with 
rum, powder, and disease, introduced many of the staples of 
life, some civilized ideas, and in a few cases excellent counsels. 
By their indirect influence idolatry had been suddenly destroyed ; 
commerce, in their persons, had exerted the power inherent in 
it in all ages; their merchant-ships had done for Polynesia what 
caravans have done for Asia Minor and Northern Africa, factor- 
ies for the Gold Coast, and East India Companies for Southern 
Asia. That is, they had prepared the way for the coming of 
Christianity and a better civilization, so that when in 1820 the 
brig Thaddeus dropped anchor at Kailua, the five mission fam- 
ilies whom she brought, who had left Boston six months before, 
expecting to find a nation given up to pagan rites and worship- 
ing at bloody altars, learned instead with gratitude and joy, that 
the priesthood was abolished, and idols and altars destroyed. 
This mission was the outgrowth of some ten years’ suggestive 
circumstances, chief of which was the presence of several Hawa- 
iian youth in New England, where an effort had been made to 
meet their demand for education by establishing a school in 
Cornwall, Conn., attended not by Hawaiians only, but by In- 
dians and Asiatics. Three of the first mentioned nationality 
(Hawaiians) accompanied the pioneer missionaries to their 
former home. The little mission party left at Kailua was 
obliged to await the decision of the weak, but well disposed 
young king, Liho-liho (for by law no foreigner could land 
without permission), who yielded easily to the persuasions of 
the grand old dowager Kaahumanu and of his own equally 
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noble wife, and so without opposition these first Christian 
teachers raised their standard upon the shore of Hawaii. 
Hewa-Hewa, the high-priest of the old faith, and very near 
the throne, had long seen the folly of idolatry, and said, 
“There is but one great God dwelling in the heavens.” He 
had favored the burning of the wooden gods and temples, 
and when his “brother priests,” as he called them, arrived, 
he gave them a fraternal welcome, and in a few months em- 
braced the Christian faith. 

To counteract these influences the vicious whites in the 
train of the king suggested that he might have to give up 
some of his wives and other indulgences, and advised him 
but without effect, to expel all Americans from his kingdom. 
Here began the bitter and never-ending attack upon mission- 
aries by foreigners whose lusts rather than profits would be 
checked by missionary influence. Blind to the fact that Chris- 
tianity would be the best possible conservator of their fortunes, 
they, not without honorable exceptions, flung their hatred and 
jeers at the men whom the savages welcomed to their shores as 
the bearers of the gospel of life and immortality. The record 
stands as evidence to the fact that those whose lives have been 
spent in darkness, respond to the light far more readily than 
those who have rejected it. The hardest mission work is at our 
own doors, hard because it often lacks the cheer and enthus- 
iasm found in foreign mission fields, where frequently life, in 
spite of its terrible strain, is full of inspiration. 

The chiefs at first claimed a monopoly of education, and the 
Hawaiian court became a primary school of infant giants. 
Churches sprang up at the bidding of the rulers, and were filled 
with listeners. The first pupil to pass the first public examina- 
tion was Queen Kaahumanu, who stood up majestically and 
spelled from her primer. Then Kalauimoku, Kapiolani, and 
other nobles joined the Christian church. Conversion worked 
wonders in their lives, changing auteur and pride into kindness 
and humility, and their faces fairly shone with the new light. 
Within two years two thousand people had learned to read, and 
fifty were fitted to give primary lessons, for the missionaries first 
work was to create a written language. The Sabbath was 
generally respected, vice was restrained and a healthy moral 
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influence brought to confront the wide-spread corruption. The 
young king was in school during part of every day, but much 
of his time was spent with dissolute whites along with his chiefs, 
who, having been successful in the sandal-wood and other trade, 
had plenty of money. But, as the cutting down of the young 
trees brought these men near the end of their resources, they 
became reckless, drank deeply, spent their money wildly, were 
thoroughly demoralized, and with their king at length forsook the 
Christian teachers. The people had from all time followed their 
rulers, in war, in peace, in righteousness, or in dissipation; and 
now a double example was before them. Foreigners denounced 
the influence of missionaries, and sought to establish their own 
power by playing upon the lowest passions of the natives; and 
Christianity diminished as rapidly as it had spread among these 
unstable people. 

Just at this time Kamehameha II. (Liho-liho) decided to visit 
England with a small suite, partly for national purposes. He 
left Kaahumanu dowager as regent and never returned. Eng- 
lish hospitality proved too much for him, and he, with others of 
his suite, died in a foreign land. 

The Queen regent continued to rule during the minority 
of Kamehameha III. A youth named Kauikeouli, supported 
by other chiefs, led the people back from the license and mis- 
rule, of which they themselves were weary, to the safer guid- 
ance of the missionaries. The descent was led by rulers cor- 
rupted by men from Christian countries: the ascent was, under 
missionary influence, led by chiefs like Kalauimoku and women 
like Kaahumanu, Kapiolaui and others, equal in nobility to the 
women of any age. I know nothing finer of its kind than the 
story of Kapiolaui’s grand defiance of the goddess Pele, the ter- 
rible ruler of the volcano Kilauea, whose native worshipers had 
never dared to turn away from her. The brave queen declared 
her intention of descending alone into the crater, in order to 
prove to her people the folly of their faith ; and, in spite of their 
persuasions and threats of vengeance awaiting her, she accom- 
plished her purpose, singing, as she went to face the wrath of 
the goddess, a Christian song, and returned unharmed a living 
witness against the false gods, from whose sway she had herself 
so lately escaped. 
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Foreign opposition to missionary work culminated in the 
demand of Lieutenant Percival, U. S. N., commanding the “ Dol- 
phin,” that the native women whom the chiefs had forbidden 
to go on board foreign vessels, should have the freedom of the 
‘ships in port. Aided by his guns and his marines he hada brief 
success; but Commodore Jones, arriving in the war-sloop “ Pea- 
cock,” investigated the case and reproved his-subordinate, who 
was afterwards court-martialed for his conduct. Commodore 
Jones, sailing from island to island, did much for Christ’s king- 
dom and for humanity, and happily the same can be said of 
more than one U. S. naval officer. Captain Finch, Commodores 
Shubrick, Stockton, Dupont and others, joined cordially with 
the missionaries, even preaching in their pulpits; and their 
names remain to-day as household words in all the old mission 
families. 

Among English naval officers the name of Lord Byron (not 
the one of poetic fame), who commanded the ship in which 
Liho-liho’s remains were brought back from England, is held in 
affectionate remembrance for his good influence and wise 
counsels. Most deeply embalmed, however, in the hearts of 
Hawaiians is the name of Rear-Admiral George Thomas, who, 
when his subordinate Lord George Paulet in 1842 hoisted on 
the most absurd pretences the English flag over the islands in 
the name of King George, sailed to the spot, examined and 
rescinded the act, and compelled Lord George to restore the 
flag of the nation he had dishonored, and salute it with his own 
guns; all of which was duly approved by the British Govern. 
ment. The story of this interesting bit of unwritten history as 
told by one of its heroes General Marshall, my associate in the 
Hampton School, appeared in last September's number of 
Harper's Magazine. So serious an experience was it for the 
Hawaiian government that July 31st, the day of restoration, 
was made a national holiday, and Admiral Thomas, whose cool 
head and sense of honor prevented a most unfortunate com- 
plication, is forever held in grateful remembrance. 

The French nation had always had an eye on this important 
group, and in 1837 the first Roman Catholic priests, encouraged 
by the anti-missionary party, appeared in Honolulu. Backed 
by the French navy, they had already forced themselves on the 
14 
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Society and Marquesas Islands, but the Hawaiian authorities 
objected to them as hostile and exciting influences, and, though 
their worship was at first permitted, it seemed to the people to 
be the counterpart of the idolatry which they had just cast 
away. After atime the priests were excluded from the king- 
dom by law, and their followers were persecuted with intem- 
perate zeal—a course which, though not unprovoked, was an 
inexcusable blunder, a stain on the nation, resulting, finally, in 
the enforced landing and reéstablishment of the priests, under 
the guns of a French corvette. French rum was also intro- 
duced under the same auspices, accompanied by various out- 
rageous demands on the part of the French commander, 
Captain La Place. 

In ten years from the beginning of the mission there were 
two hundred Protestant schools, and an attendance of ten 
thousand children, under teachers only a little above their own 
ievel: all facing in the right direction, but still far from acknowl- 
edging in their daily lives anything like a fixed standard of 
morality, such acknowledgment, indeed, being made almost im- 
possible by the surrounding conditions. 

The young King Kamehameha III. was, meanwhile, the point 
about which raged perpetual battles for ascendency between 
sycophants and Puritan teachers. The regent Kaahumanu and 
other chiefs had established the Bible as the basis of law, and, 
so far aslaw and example could do it, the vices of the people 
were held in check. But a band of foreigners, led by the Eng- 
lish consul, finally obtained complete control of the king, who, 
steeped in every form of self-indulgence, had, in 1834, pro- 
claimed himself autocrat, and, assuming full powers, set aside 
the laws of the land, both by personal example and formal 
action. A moral revolution followed; schools were deserted ; 
churches were abandoned; the wildest orgies inaugurated ; right- 
minded chiefs hardly dared show themselves, and the mission- 
aries were threatened with expulsion. 

At this crisis the whole face of affairs was changed by one of 
the dramatic revulsions common in Hawaiian history, In the 
presence of a vast concourse, called together to witness King 
Kauikeouli renounce the good Kaahamanu as prémiere of the 
kingdom, and substitute for her a more pliant queen, thug 
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ensuring a reign of license, the dissipated monarch electrified 
the assemby by turning to the premiere and confirming her in 
office. From that moment he took a stand on the side of 
righteousness, which he never abandoned. The discarded laws 
were reéstablished, and the struggle of opposing influences was 
over. External order and morality, at least, have been upheld 
ever since. 

The manliness, dignity, and wisdom that characterized the 
Hawaiian rulers in all their dealings with the representatives of 
foreign powers in the early days, before recognition, were 
worthy of the Romans. While attempting no unavailing resist- 
ance to the war-ships, which they knew could annihilate them, 
they did not fora moment cower or fear to speak their convic- 
tions ; they were like the Indians, whom we have conquered but 
never subdued. 

In the year 1843 the King voluntarily surrendered his abso- 
lute power, and granted written laws and constitutional freedom 
to his people, who had never dreamed of such things. What 
other races have had to struggle for this monarch gave before it 
was demanded. Power was as sweet to him as to other men, 
but he had a clear head and a kind heart. Judges were ap- 
pointed, a popular vote was cast, and a legislature was organized ; 
life and property were as secure, and justice as sound as in 
Massachusetts ; and it is only fair to call this the fruition of the 
seed sown by American missionaries. In the same year Eng- 
land and France recognized and mutually guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the Islands, a pledge still binding and perhaps 
worth remembering. 

In the following year the United States took similar action, 
and from that time till now American sentiment has been ex- 
pressed in the words of Daniel Webster to a Hawaiian diplomat, 
“Tf England takes those islands, we’ll make a fuss about it.” 

The result of the King’s noble action was, in 1847, the grand 
“ mahele”’ or division, which broadly stated was this, ‘“ The King 
reserved his own private lands as his individual property; one- 
third of the remaining lands was set aside as the property of 
the Hawaiian Government, one-third to the chiefs in proportion 
to their possessions, to have and to hold forever; and the re- 
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maining third to the tenants, the actual cultivators of the soil, 
to have and to hold forever.” 

In addition to this, Kamehameha, realizing how necessary it 
was that there should be a public domain, the proceeds of which 
should go to the national treasury, and from which his subjects 
could purchase the lands they needed, “ proceeded to set apart 
for the use of the government the larger part of his own royal 
domain, reserving to himself what he deemed a reasonable 
amount of land for his own estate. By this great act, Kame- 
hameha III. showed his sympathy with his people, and set an 
illustrious example of liberality and public spirit. The whole 
transaction was a severe test of patriotism, reflecting great credit 
also on the Hawaiian aristocracy, which thus peacefully gave 
up a portion of its hereditary rights and privileges for the good 
of the nation,”—a direct result of Christian teaching. 

Desiring additional knowledge as to their duties under the 
new form of government, the chiefs, in 1835, sent to the United 
States for a teacher of Political Economy. Failing in this, they 
employed the Reverend William Richards, who gave up his 
strictly missionary work in order to lecture before the aristoc- 
racy on the science of government and the duties of public offi- 
cers; he also officiated as royal chaplain. The result of the 
combined influences was an excellent constitution and code of 
laws. Education in the mechanical arts and agriculture were en- 
couraged by special legislation; but in 1845 a combined appli- 
cation of the government and missionaries to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions for a carpenter, 
mason, tailor, and shoemaker, was refused as beyond their means, 
and not of vital importance. This action was fatally unwise. A 
reverse policy could hardly have averted their final extinction, 
but would have, as I believe, created a needed physical and 
moral strength, together with the conditions of better living, 
and none the less of religious life. From 1820 to 1854 there 
were sent to the Hawaiian field forty clerical missionaries, six 
physicians twenty lay teachers, four of which were printers, and 
eighty-three women, most of them wives of the members of the 
mission. The people learned what they were taught, viz., Chris- 
tian doctrine and duty, and incidentally, of course, much about 
practical life. But while industry and thrift generally were en- 
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couraged, the practical object-lessons which are as important as 
preaching were furnished in a meagre way. What was done in 
this direction was chiefly the work of the women, who by visit- 
ing the natives in their thatched huts and gathering them to- 
gether in sewing classes, taught them the use of the needle and 
other civilized arts. A reinforcement of mechanics to train and 
harden the soft Hawaiian hand, to establish industrious habits, 
and thus to supply a stamina which the native character lacked, 
would have been wise missionary work even had it necessitated 
decreasing the number of clerical teachers. It was a matter of 
critical importance. The redeeming effort at the Islands was in 
the manual labor schools for boys at Lahaiua, Waimea, and Hilo. 
The former, however, was partially abandoned on its practical 
side when it became a government school and took up advanced 
studies, educating some of the worst and best men in the king- 
dom. The manual labor school at Hilo, always under the di- 
rection of Mr. and Mrs. D. B. Lyman, did a quiet telling work 
as a wholesome home for native boys, who, receiving a simple 
practical education, became the best teachers and the solid men 
among the natives. 

These schools, over which my father as Minister of Education 
had for fifteen years a general oversight, suggested the plan of 
the Hampton School. The negro and the Polynesian have 
many striking similarities. Of both it is true that not mere igno- 
rance but deficiency of character is the chief difficulty, and that 
to build up character is the true objective point in education. 
It is also true that in all men education is conditioned not alone 
on an enlightened head and a changed heart, but very largely 
ona routine of industrious habit, which is to character what 
the foundation is to the pyramid. The summit should glow with 
a Divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass; but 
it should never be forgotten that it is only upon a foundation of 
regular daily activities that there can be any fine and permanent 
up-building. Morality and industry generally gotogether. Es- 
pecially in the weak tropical races idleness, like ignorance, 
breeds vice. The best of sermons and schools amount to little 
when hearers and pupils are thriftless, live from hand to mouth, 
and are packed at night either in savage huts or in dirty tene- 
ment houses. Morality, though founded in spiritual life, de- 
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pends very much upon outward and social conditions; and, if 
man is to work out his own salvation, he must learn how to 
work. Granted that character in its highest sense is the object- 
ive point, then mission work evidently should be organized with 
reference to supplying the conditions under which morality and 
the creation of character are feasible. Practical men, if possible, 
should go with preachers to study and in some measure to de- 
velop local resources of labor, of land, or of production, thus 
creating industries, occupation, and the conditions of Christian 
living. The right men can do much in this way with little capi- 
tal other than their own brains. The man is half the battle. 
“ Progress through self-help,” is the motto of our best missiona- 
ries to-day ; but ability to carry out the principle is rare. What 
is impossible with me is possible to another. Seldom will a man 
of mere theoretical education appreciate the power of seemingly 
destitute savage people to help themselves. They can do more 
than he thinks. The reaction of self-help upon character is the 
best result of it. The English missionaries in Madagascar seem 
to have worked on the right principle, leading those people pri- 
marily in their industrial life. What is effort for us is easy for 
them ; and the converse, also, holds true. 

Where the work is parental, as among the childish Polyne- 
sians, Africans, and Indians, as distinct from controversial among 
Mohammedans and Chinese, the people accept missionaries as 
superior beings and become even more religious than those who 
inherit Christian ideas, in so far as religion consists in the out- 
ward expression of rites and ceremonies. Their language is rich 
in words of reverence and adoration; it makes prayer easy; and, 
on the spiritual side, their lives flower out without effort and 
with a grace and beauty wholly their own. Mentally, too, they 
are far from stagnant. But of true morality they have little or 
none, because they do not possess its conditions, which require 
self-control rather than pure devotional life. In our own highest 
civilization morality is common, but spirituality is rare. 

But the Hawaiian missionary was sent to proclaim the gospel, 
to convert the heathen. Conversion is, indeed, the starting-point 
of a better life: it is to character what the seed is to the ripe 
fruit. The choice of God’s service is the initial step: the goal 
is the rounded, perfect, Christian life. To take the step requires 
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the decision, possibly, of a moment: to reach the goal is the 
struggle of a lifetime. Viewed thus, one understands how 
it is not the planting of the seed that costs, but the wise and 
vigilant care of the growing crop. Much of the missionary work 
of the world has been a patient, unselfish sowing of seed, which, 
taking root at first, has in its early frail growth been choked by 
the vicious weeds about it. 

The Hawaiians, who stand as a type, soon learned to read the 
Bibie and to pray to God; yet in two entire generations they 
have not escaped from the surroundings and the habits that 
make virtue impossible. That, in the second stage of work on 
the Islands certain mistakes were made, seems evident. For 
example, until the year 1855 the native girls were comparatively 
neglected. The few boarding-schools established for them 
amounted to little. The sexes were not educated together, on 
moral grounds. 

On this point the testimony from Northern teachers of the 
negro race has a direct bearing. Contrary to the strongest 
convictions in the South, Northern teachers have been able, in 
the leading institutions for those who lately were slaves (whose 
weakness is on the moral side), to bring the sexes together most 
successfully during the past fifteen years. The plan is equally 
good with Indians, and I believe for all people in the early, if 
not in every stage, of progress. The way to strengthen the 
weak is constantly to test them under favorable conditions. To 
change low ideas of their mutual relations into higher ones they 
must be trained, not in the abstract, but in the concrete. Sepa- 
ration will not teach practical wisdom in future intercourse, any 
more than by being kept out of the water can a boy be taught to 
swim. If it be granted that the sexes of a race cannot, with good 
management, be educated together on moral grounds, then that 
race had better be given up—it is doomed toimmorality. When 
I was in the Hawaiian Islands two years ago, I found no one 
who believed in such coeducation, though the other plan was a 
failure on the side of morality. To-day there is hardly a ray of 
hope for the Hawaiian woman. In spite of African degrada- 
tion and the loose morals of slave life, many of the colored girls 
of the Southern States, trained by the side of their black 
brothers, have in and after school made a record of noble stead- 
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fastness. Separate schooling would I believe have left them 
far weaker, and less able to protect themselves. Stronger 
teachers and more expensive buildings are required for mixed 
schools; but if a race is to be saved it is by creating the unit of 
Christian civilization, the family, and that is only possible when 
equal chances are given to both sexes, and they find each other 
out in the contact of school life. 

The unions that have followed associations in the Hampton 
Institute are among its best results. More and more, too, we 
are forced to the conclusion, which we dislike to accept, that 
only by encouraging, if not arranging marriages, between Indian 
graduates can we save our work for that race. 

Since the year 1855 the Hawaiian mission has given more 
attention, with liberal assistance from the government, to fe- 
male education ; but always in separate schools, and with no en- 
couraging results. The mistake is irretrievable. 

The acquirement of the English language by the negro isa 
wonderful help to his elevation. So the best Hawaiian families 
are those who have dropped the vernacular and speak English. 
Savage dialects are a part of a low, sensuous life, that must be 
forsaken together with its other belongings. English is a tonic 
for both mind and soul. 

I would draw attention to the now almost universal experi- 
ence of the disappointing results of attempting the higher edu- 
cation of uncivilized races as a part of mission work. The 
reasons for this seem evident enough. The sharp brain of the 
savage easily outstrips his sluggish moral nature. With him 
mental attainment is merely a matter of ready memory and of 
usually congenial effort. Moral strength is the result of long 
and patient struggle. The mental food which is given him cre- 
ates a sense of power, over which his blunt sense of obligation 
has little control. ‘“ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,” 
and especially is this true of the races which lie directly in the 
path of progress, and are the prey of the advance-guard of trad- 
ers and adventurers. Every power but that of self-control is 
stimulated. In some quiet eddies of the great world-current, as 
in British America and parts of Oceanica, where only good in- 
fluences have entered, there are undisturbed fields for simple 
Christian teaching, where God’s word entering the heart works 
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out into well-ordered righteous living ; but liquor and licentious- 
ness have spared a very small part of humanity. 

Education of the heathen or backward races must be of the 
head the hands, and the heart, a judicious proportion being al- 
ways maintained. Beyond mission teachers the work is their 
own, and we bid them godspeed in every endeavor for the high- 
est general culture. This is our relation to the negro. The ma- 
jority of thinking people will admit that we of the civilized 
races do not need so much what we are getting as this training 
of the whole life, for lack of which our average types of man- 
hood and womanhood are weakened and point to no very hope- 
ful future. One can well believe the truth of what is said of 
some sections of Europe, viz., that in their thrift and prosperity 
they still show the influence of their early monastic teachers, 
who were laborers and leaders among them in all practical arts. 

In making a résumé of Hawaiian history, I find that it di- 
vides itself into three periods of thirty years each, as follows: 

1. From 1790 to 1820, the generation preceding the mission, 
a time of mental activity and material progress, and the begin- 
ning of the nation’s physical decay, all due to the presence of 
foreign discoverers and traders. 

2. From 1820 to 1850, in which the people embraced the 
Christian faith, and civilized institutions were established 
through the efforts of American missionaries, working against 
tremendous obstacles. During this period, and even before, 
the harbors of Hawaii were the annual rendezvous of from 
fifty to three hundred and fifty whale-ships, the crews of 
which during weeks of refitting between voyages were paid 
off, and were indulging themselves almost without restraint, 
making the fortunes of the merchants and ruining the natives. 

3. From 1850 tothe present time. These years, all of which 
come within my own personal knowledge, present a curious rec- 
ord. The line of ancient chiefs has become extinct, the people 
have become indifferent to religious duties, being anxious to 
assert their political power, and the influence of the missiona- 
ries has greatly decreased, especially since 1875. Great commer- 
cial prosperity exists, due to the treaty with the United States, 
and to the increase of the sugar crop from 10,000 to 60,000 tons 
a year. The five thousand male Chinese adults of 1870 have 
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increased to twenty thousand in 1883, creating a curious dispro- 
portion of sexes, resulting in polyandry and in rapid demorali- 
zation. Another element has been added in the presence of 
some thousands of Portuguese and other Europeans, besides 
many Malays. The decrease of morality has kept pace with 
the increase of wealth. Leprosy has made terrible progress, 
affecting at least ten per cent. of the native population, whose 
death-rate has gained alarmingly on the birth-rate. A strong 
race-feeling has sprung up; and to-day the Hawaiians as a 
people are antz-haole (opposed to foreigners) especially to Amer- 
icans, not because Americans, but because Americans are the 
strongest. There are but few natives of any strength left. 
This last period is preéminently one of decay, offering much 
food for thought, especially to those who are interested in mis- 
sion work for like races in other parts of the world. 


THE MISSIONARY PERIOD. 


To us who were born under the palm-trees of Hawaii, and 
whose earliest and closest associations are with the work which 
our parents initiated, it is around that work that the chief inte- 
rest of Hawaiian history centres. That which I designate as the 
“ missionary period” includes certain developments worthy of 
consideration, and mistakes full of suggestion. 

While progress was from the first remarkable, there was 
constant unsteadiness among the people, corresponding always 
to the action of the chiefs, who stood between two influences, 
wavering weakly between good and bad. In the year 1834, as 
has been stated, the young King Kamehameha III took a pub- 
lic and dramatic stand in favor of Christianity ; but, in spite of 
this, his life and that of his successor, furnished examples which 
have always justified, rather than condemned, the moral relapse 
of the natives. 

About 1837 there occurred at the Islands one of the greatest 
religious revivals of modern times, which continued for several 
years. Sixteen thousand natives were enrolled in the churches, 
and the well-known Father Coan of Hilo baptized seventeen 
hundred in one day. But the missionaries, knowing the people, 
were on their guard, were slow to accept mere professions, and 
endeavored thoroughly to test their converts. Natives camped 
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by thousands near the churches in order to hear the gospel, and 
built huge houses of worship, dragging timber from the moun- 
tains by hand, and diving fathoms deep into the sea for coral to 
make into mortar. Long before 1850 a church was in sight from 
every hamlet, the Bible was in every hut, and the people were 
giving more to religious charities, according to their means, than 
any people in Christendom. There were over 10,000,000 of 
printed pages in their own language, mostly educational matter, 
and in 1843 eighteen thousand children attended school. This 
was the maximum. There were all the outward signs of a na- 
tion of steady habits; but the energy of the whites was behind 
and sustained it all; the people were passive, plastic, practically 
infants. Of the white men’s signatures on the public papers of 
that day one-half was made by marks, while only one native 
failed to write his own name. In reading and writing the na- 
tives were the equals of the average New Englander; but, being 
made of very unequal stuff, the growth was not from within out- 
wards. The two races were, in effect, two thousand years apart 
in real civilization. 

The Hawaiians in their little Pacific Paradise were like 
Adam and Eve in Eden without hardship, and it is a question 
whether humanity can develop well under paradisaical condi- 
tions. They accepted civilization, but did not adopt it: they 
did not know what it meant. Take, for instance, the use of 
clothing. In warm, sunny weather they dressed richly for dis- 
play, and in rainy weather wore next to nothing, which resulted 
naturally in an increase of colds and fevers. The Kanaka on 
Sundays wore a broadcloth coat, and on work days a breech 
clout ; the woman was arrayed perhaps in a satin dress, hanging 
from her shoulders, which she probably valued as much as her 
character. They had little idea of the fitness of things. Yet 
they had reached an important stage—they were humanized. 

This being in brief the state of affairs, the American Board 
of Missions in Boston in 1848 adopted the conclusion that the 
Islands had been virtually Christianized, that the nature of the 
work had therefore changed essentially, and that what was 
needed was pastors rather than missionaries. It was asserted 
that proper materials for pastors could be found among the 
many thousands who had been called by the Holy Spirit in the 
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churches. In reply, the Hawaiian missionaries urged the insta- 
bility and moral weakness of even their best converts; but they 
were finally overruled, and in 1863, in connection with the visit 
of Reverend Dr. Rufus Anderson (Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions) to the 
Islands, independent native pastors were appointed as the 
equals of the missionaries in rank and councils. The mission- 
aries accepted the change with deep misgivings, and in 1880 
told me that they regarded it as a serious mistake. 

The Roman Catholics, who hold at least one-third of the 
native population, have to this day maintained a strong foreign 
priest-hood, never having received a single native as their peer, 
though they have used them in a subordinate capacity with 
success. Business men told me that while they put much 
responsibility upon native Hawaiians, they never gave them 
control. It is significant that of the six hundred business 
houses in Honolulu not one is conducted by a native, while two 
hundred are controlled by Chinese. 

White men are as necessary in Government administration 
to-day as they were thirty years ago, and by no means all the 
native clergy can be trusted with the church collections, or are 
above reproach otherwise. 

The Hawaiian mission was professedly an experiment; and 
when, in 1835, it was decided that an extraordinary force of 
both men and women should be sent there, it was in the hope, 
“That, should it be found possible to complete the work in 
the space of one or two generations, these Islands would be- 
come a glorious exemplification and proof of the power of the 
gospel in missions for the encouragement of the church of God 
in its efforts for the conversion of the world.” At the religious 
convocation of 1863 Dr. Anderson said, “The mission, having 
through the blessing of God, accomplished the work specially 
appropriate to it as a mission, has been as such disbanded and 
merged in the community.” Control of the churches was given 
to the ecclesiastical bodies of which a majority were Hawaiian. 
The veterans were to depend for their influence solely on their 
age, experience, and superior attainments. No official power 
was left them except a certain control over the grants to the 
native churches. 
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I believe that while a democratic form of church organiza- 
tion is natural and fitting for highly civilized people, it is of 
doubtful value among weak Polynesians, and the like. Fitness 
to control is rather a question of the state of society than of 
the individual; an intelligent public sentiment in a race, is its 
best qualification to take the helm in any department of econo- 
mic, political or social life. It has become a matter of experi- 
ence, in my opinion, that in guiding a race through the process 
of development everything should be given it but the helm. 
Self-help and self-control should be taught from the first: entire 
control should be given only at the last. The action of the 
American Board must, in the light of results, be put down as a 
mistake as to facts and an error in judgment. But, on the 
other hand, the missionaries have undeniably the right to claim 
that in 1863, and even long before, they had accomplished that 
which in 1820 was their professed object: they, “had con- 
verted the Islands to Christianity, established gospel institu- 
tions, and prepared the ground for the native pastors.” In 
thirty years they had received into church membership fifty 
thousand souls, of whom twenty thousand had died, while eight 
thousand had been excommunicated; and the Hawaiians, 
judged by the standard of church attendance, Sunday schools, 
education, etc., were a Christian people. The distance between 
this condition and the era of heathen temples, bloody altars, 
universal crime and darkness, is as great as that accomplished 
by any race in the same time. Though fully humanized, they 
were far from forming a Christian civilization. I believe this 
progress to be unparalleled in history. 

But this admission again only forces us closer to the con- 
clusion that granting the Hawaiian mission to have been suc- 
cessful in its appointed object, viz., “The preaching of Christ,” 
then under modern conditions in mission work, which is to be 
progressive and permanent, something more than preaching is 
needed,—something which under ancient conditions was less im- 
perative. The world has changed ; there are new factors in the 
problem; we meet with difficulties that did not exist in the 
days of the Apostles. The work which I criticize is as near me 
as my own, and far more sacred; but I believe in a science of 
Christian philanthropy as much as of sociology, and the one cc- 
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mands as close a study as the other. While we are, perhaps, 
wiser now in these things than our fathers were fifty years ago, 
yet we know little, and we need all the lessons within our reach. 
Both in its success and failure the Hawaiian mission has some- 
thing to teach us, and an honest survey of the ground will pos- 
sibly show us what that is. 

In the year 1851 I accompanied my father, who was then 
Minister of Public Instruction in the Hawaiian Cabinet, on a 
tour of inspection of all the schools on the Islands: we were 
most of the time guests of the natives. With rare exceptions 
we found them living in thatched huts as of old, cooking and 
eating their food as their ancestors had done, wearing clothes 
when convenient (but with no strong opinions on the subject 
of garments), while the entire family, as well as the stranger 
within their gates, slept in one room, with occasionally a curtain 
across the raised end. In every hut there was a Bible, and 
family prayers were offered. Yet pleasure seekers saw and re- 
ported another side: not that the natives were altogether hypo- 
crites, but that hospitality and a desire to please are national 
traits, and that they easily took the point of view of their 
guests. They had then, and to this day they have, no family 
name. It was my father’s last public effort in 1860 to create 
this basis of family union; but the families were, and still are, 
simply flocks held only by nature’s ties. Morality was required 
by the churches, was preached in season and out of season, was 
punished by frequent excommunication, and enforced by the 
laws; but the conditions of it did not exist in their surround- 
ings or in the indolent routine of their lives, As I look back 
upon all this, I realize how far behind them they left the old 
life of cruelty, crime, and shamelessness ; I also realize how far 
they were from the standard which had been set before them ; 
and I know that from that day to this, the tide has been grad- 
ually setting back, the process of decay steady. 

Could anything have checked it? Where was the mistake, 
the point of failure? What was possible to these indolent, 
happy Island children, placed by Providence as heirs of the 
kindliest soil and climate on earth? Nordhoff says truly, 
that no effort can make these Kanakas into Puritans. Bishop 
Pattison demonstrated the uselessnes of attempting to make 
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English Christians of the Melanesians, believing that char- 
acter was not an absolute result but the best that the condi- 
tions would permit. Is it not true, that it is not daily victory 
which we should expect, but daily struggle? A convert from 
barbarism may neither be strictly truthful, nor honest, nor vir- 
tuous, and yet he may bea Christian. He tries to do better, 
asks God for help, and, with occasional relapses, works slowly 
along to better things. The best man is he who makes the best 
fight. Does it not then seem evident that the highest success 
of mission work will be in proportion to the possibility of pro- 
viding the conditions which are necessary to the growth of in- 
dividual character; which help each man to stand, and, if he 
falls, to rise again? The object of Christian missions assuredly 
is the formation of character, the inspiration of men perma- 
nently with higher views of duty and a stronger sense of truth, 
—an ethical product rather than emotional piety. The inspira- 
tion of the work lying simply in the constraining love of Christ 
and of men, is above creeds; it is simple and direct; it knows 
no sectarian differences; and it keeps men near God. The men 
and women who take it up, are sure, through difficulty and dark- 
ness, of a mighty consummation at the end, and they work in 
that consciousness. The ideal missionary of to-day needs to be 
a linguist, a scholar, an adept in the knowledge of men, an or- 
ganizer of society, of infinite tact and untiring energy, ready for 
any emergency, a man in short such as Hamlin was in Constan- 
tinople, or Livingstone in Africa. He must not be hampered 
by directors at home, but must go as an officer in command of 
a foreign expedition, stuffed with instructions, but with full lib- 
erty to act in the end as he may think best. 

The one great lesson of the Hawaiian mission is, I believe, 
that we must more and more recognize the value and the neces- 
sity of practical training of the whole life. In the whole of the 
movement under discussion there was too little of this; and not 
enough practical recognition of the fact, that great movements 
begin with the individual, that religious results however brilliant: 
for the moment cannot be permanent unless there is coincident 
with them a high individual type. Self-reliance, decent living 
must not only be preached, but pushed upon the convert, 
whose single, well-ordered life is a continual lesson. There was 
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no formal union of church and state in Hawaii, but practically 
there was a similar. result. The faith went from the chiefs to 
the people, among whom there was little deep conviction. They 
were swept as by a current, or rather rose and fell as upon vast 
tidal waves. This was possibly te misfortune of the mission ; 
its mistake lay in giving no lack of exhortation but far too little 
of that practical training in every-day living, which alone can 
make an uncivilized people into Christians, in whom is to be 
found steadfastness and a capacity for progress, in whom 
Christianity has literally “leavened the lump.” 

The methods by which this may be accomplished cannot be 
discussed here; but the splendid work done of late years in the 
African field, in India, China and Japan, and in our own land, 
shows that the tendency of modern educational thought and of 
missions is in the strongest direction of better man-building. 
We have learned how to make money, but not how to make 
men. Everywhere Christianity is hopefully struggling with 
idolatry, and the semi-heathen faiths, and with the worst deg- 
radation of all, that of corrupt civilization. Its ideas must 
conquer, for they alone meet the needs of all men; but the life 
which it demands must always be slow of growth. A maxim of 
mission work might well be, “Ideas take root in a moment, 
habits only in generations.” 


THE PERIOD OF DECAY. 


While in the division of my subject I speak of the “ period 
of decay,” and date it from the year 1850, when the causes at 
work came as it were to the surface, it is true that the decrease 
of the native population began much earlier. In 1820 they 
numbered probably about eighty-five thousand, in 1850 sixty- 
five thousand, at the present day forty-three thousand, the rate 
of decrease being now more rapid than ever, at least one thous- 
and ayear. Following King Liho-liho and Kamehameha IV., 
were his brother Lot, William Lunalilo, and Kalakaua, all since 
1850, over whom the missionaries had little influence, and un- 
scrupulous mena great deal. The first two were of high rank 
and ability, and received much of the ancient reverence given 
to kings. The last two were elected by the legislature; and 
Lot having waived his right to name a successor, Lunalilo was 
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chosen by acclamation. This popular young king was talented, 
but was his own worst enemy, and soon died from drink. Kala- 
kaua’s election in 1874 was due to the manipulation of the 
legislative electors by Americans, who feared the very popular 
Queen Emma, dowager of Kamehameha IV., because of her 
English proclivities. 

King Kalakaua has now at the head of his government an 
ex-Mormon priest, a talented unscrupulous man, whom no 
one trusts or respects, holding his position entirely through 
his ability to handle the weak and conceited monarch, who 
though amiable and intelligent is utterly without executive 
capacity or wisdom, and is esteemed by none. The eight thous- 
and Hawaiian voters have to-day their own way with the six 
hundred white voters, whose representatives until lately have 
always led their councils. Through now wholly set aside, the 
missionary and decent element is awaiting the logic of events. 
The last legislature, having repealed the act prohibiting the sale 
of liquor to natives, intemperance is increasing frightfully. The 
people are eaten up with syphilis in its secondary stage; about 
fifteen hundred are lepers, and as many more have the taint 
of it. 

Yet the Hawaiians are working harder than ever before; 
their labor is the best to be had, and is in steady demand at 
good prices with fair treatment on the sugar plantations. But 
plantation life is not wholesome for them, certainly not pro- 
moting domesticity, and it removes them from the influences 
which they especially need. Hawaiian slavery at one time so 
extensively advertised in this country is an absurd invention. 
There have no doubt been individual cases of injustice, but the 
higher courts are in good hands, and the local judges and juries 
are not in the planter’s interest, so that even the Chinamen 
have got beyond the “knock-down period,” and go to the law 
for redress. In the scarcity of labor the working class has the 
advantage, and when in 1880 I visited nearly all the plantations, 
I found the employees as a rule very gently handled. The 
better class of natives in both town and country appears ex- 
ceedingly well, and is still the light-hearted attractive people of 
old, dancing gaily to their doom, careless of fate, always smiling. 
In graceful costumes, decked with wreaths, mounted on gar- 
15 
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landed horses, they ride like centaurs, creations of air and sun- 
shine, knowing no future. One thinks of them in their gay 
childishness and wonders if they were ever meant to be “a 
people of steady habits.” Have they reached the condition 
which Mr. Charles Loring Brace believes is a possible one? 
“There comes a period,” he says, ‘in the history of the de- 
cadence of a race, when its moral condition seems to be beyond 
the reach of any system of morality, or of the purest religion.” 
The darkest shadow, cast across the future of the Islands, 
comes from the presence of the Chinese. As already stated, 
their twenty thousand male adults have increased the majority 
of men over women to over twenty thousand, in a total of sixty- 
seven thousand souls,—a terrible disparity of the sexes which 
in itself is fatal to morality. A people able to defeat Ameri- 
<ans on their own ground, can easily overcome the yielding 
Hawaiian: its influence is already everywhere felt. A China- 
man, with a jug of gin, hires himself cheaply to a native, learns 
his business, gets him through liquor into debt, and in two years 
owns the homestead, hiring his former employer by the day. 
A few of them marry good native women, and are bringing up 
an excellent class of children, an improvement on the aborigines. 
But there are several hundred Chinese Christians in the Islands, 
and an earnest effort has commenced which, under God, may 
lead to a glorious result. It is a sign of hope: this mission to 
the Chinese in Hawaii is now the most important work there. 
The real Chinese question everywhere is not one of money but 
of morals; they add fifty millions of dollars a year to the wealth 
of California; they are steadily enriching the Islands; but what 
of their moral effect? Outnumbering already in Hawaii the 
male population of all other nationalities, there is nothing to 
prevent their increase or to keep them from claiming a right to 
vote. Peaceful, money-loving, industrious, they have no fear of 
competition from any quarter; and they are not ignorant of the 
power which is steadily drifting into their hands. Nearly all 
are armed. “The Chinese monster is turning in its bed,” said 
President Garfield. China’s armies are receiving European equip- 
ment and drill. Sailors are being trained for her on every Ori- 
ental steamship, and skilled officers can be hired to command 
the navy which she is buying in the best European ship yards. 
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The Hon. William H. Seward once said, “ The Pacific Ocean is 
destined to become the theatre of the world’s greatest events.” 
When ships shall cross the Isthmus of Darien, and trade shall 
spread her navies over the surface of this great sea, the com- 
mercial nations will be anxious for its control. China may then 
be felt slowly assuming with her vast resources the place she 
shall choose to take. 

The Hawaiian Islands are the most important strategic 
point in the Pacific, and the logic of events is pushing them 
under Asiatic influence. Eastern and Western civilization have 
met there, the one with numbers, the other with wealth and 
ideas. Once more Pagan worship appears on their shores, and 
there is no prophet to tell us what the end may be. In this 
conflict the Hawaiian hardly counts. 

Civilization is represented by a highly intelligent class of 
Americans, English, Germans, and other Europeans, numbering 
about twenty-five hundred (with a handful of natives), not all 
exemplary in their manner of living, but making a refined 
society in which there is a remarkable proportion of college-bred 
men and cultivated women. The preponderating influence is 
that represented by the descendants of missionaries, who, though 
they now hold few government positions, are active in business 
and in the professions. They appreciate the natives and are 
their true friends. This legacy of the fathers is a noble contribu- 
tion to Hawaiian civilization, the nucleus of the forces forming 
the hope of the Islands. One of them is the Chancellor of the 
kingdom, the Supreme Court being the last stronghold of de- 
cency in the government, though it has been seriously weakened 
by late legislation restricting its power over the inferior judges. 

The Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, which ad- 
mits to this country Hawaiian sugar free of duty, has strongly 
stimulated production, and money has become plenty and living 
high. Business is active, but is not altogether on a sound basis, 
for the present prosperity depends upon the continuance of the 
Treaty, which may expire within a year. Its abrogation would 
cause the collapse of probably one-half the plantations; many 
of the better class would leave the kingdom; and a desperate 
effort would be made for a favorable English or other alliance. 
The Chinese, who can live where other men starve, would then 
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be sure of their future on the sugar plantations, as they already 
are in rice growing, which they have widely introduced on the 
homesteads they have won from the natives. The financial 
argument for the Treaty may be disputed—the political one 
cannot be, for on it depends not only the fate of Hawaiian civil- 
ization, but of the vast and growing interests of this country in 
the Pacific Ocean. The risk to us is that we may not as a 
nation see our need of these Islands until it is too late. 

The summing up of Hawaiian history as it presents itself to- 
day is, that from the reign of Kamehameha the Great to that of 
Kalakaua there has been a rapid ascent to light and knowledge, 
and a steady descent in physical force, with moderate growth 
in morals up to a certain point. 

To sum up the results of the mission work, past and future, 
in the Islands is by no means so easy. If Hawaii had remained 
only a trading-port or whaling-station the native population 
would, with few exceptions, have ere this been swept away by 
the torrent of vice let loose upon them. As it is tens of 
thousands have lived in the light, and died in the faith, true 
disciples according to their strength, and if not victors, yet to 
be counted as honestly enlisted in Christ’s service. 

The veteran missionaries in this work are asking of late 
years, “Is it true that the success so widely heralded to the 
world is, after all, a failure?” One hesitates to reply to a ques- 
tion involving so much, but surely it is true that there is growth 
in mission work only as it shall accept candid criticism, study 
the science and the philosophy of the life it deals with, consider 
heredity, development, and environment, and not expect moral- 
ity and character under conditions in which it could be impos- 
sible for one of our race. When Bishop Pattison, the model 
missionary, said, “ The second stage of mission work is the most 
difficult,” he knew whereof he spake. The first is mainly upon 
the heart, the second is more directly upon the life of converts, 
who are more or less puffed up by mere knowledge, are head- 
strong, unconscious of their weakness, and testing the tact of 
their teachers far more severely than they did in their original 
ignorance and simplicity. It demands the uplifting of the whole 
man by God’s grace, and by every means that human wisdom 
suggests, and then by protecting him from the harm he would 
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do himself, until he is thoroughly established in well-doing, 
which must be a matter of time and habit. I believe that 
whatever it may have been in the past, the present system 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, and of all other 
progressive associations, tends to coincidence with the views 
of this paper. 

As I leave my subject I have only to refer to one success of 
the Hawaiian Mission in the few really strong and fine individu- 
als whom it has produced, who have never hesitated to make 
the sacrifices for others which their teachers, as they fully re- 
cognized, had made for them. When a company of native 
Hawaiian missionaries, which for some years had been stationed 
at the Marquesas Islands, was sent for to return, because sala- 
ries could no longer be paid, its members elected to stay and 
support themselves by hard labor, rather than leave a savage 
people whom they had learned to love. One of them, Kekela, 
offered his own person as a hostage to a hostile tribe for the life 
of an American seaman whom they had captured. The tribe 
finally accepted other ransom, and President Lincoln, hearing 
the story, sent to the missionary a watch, with some expression 
of his respect for the act. The teacher’s reply was that, ‘ White 
men had saved his soul, and he could well afford to give them 
his body.’ Hawaiian Christian missionaries supported from 
home have worked long and faithfully in the Mortlock Islands, 
close to the shore of Asia, and in Micronesia and the Gilbert 
and Marshall Groups. Some, indeed, have sadly failed: they 
have done best under the supervision of white men. 

The same men left in Hawaii as independent pastors might 
have yielded to the temptations about them; but under the 
stimulus of the self-denying life they have chosen, like those 
who burned their ships, they have lived nobly for God and man. 

This soft and gentle race, full of generous impulses, equally 
receptive of good or bad teaching, and unfit tomeet the strong 
advance of Anglo-Saxon civilization, is yet, in its blind descent 
to decay, scattering the seeds of Christian life, received by it 
from far-off lands, among others of the Polynesian Islands. 
And, shall it not be that the torch lit in Hawaii may yet shine 
over the many thousands in the wide Pacific Sea? 








ARTICLE VI. 
THE SITE OF EBENEZER. 


By HowarpD Crossy, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 


HE first and second battles between Israel and the Philis- 
tines, when the Ark of the Lord, brought from Shiloh to 

insure victory, was taken, and the two sons of Eli, Hophni and 
Phinehas, were slain, is briefly described in the following terms: 


“And the word of Samuel came to all Israel. Now Israel went out 
against the Philistines to battle, and pitched beside Ebenezer: and the 
Philistines pitched beside Aphek. 

«“ And the Philistines put themselves in array against Israel: and when 
they joined battle, Israel was smitten before the Philistines: and they slew 
of the army in the field about four thousand men... . 

“Woe unto us! Who shall deliver us out of the hand of these mighty 
Gods? these ave the Gods that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in 
the wilderness. 

“ Be strong, and quit yourselves like men, O ye Philistines, that ye be 
not servants unto the Hebrews, as they have been to you: quit yourselves 
like men, and fight. 

“ And the Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten, and they fled every 
man into his tent: and there was a very great slaughter; for there fell of 
Israel thirty thousand footmen.”—1 Samuel, iv, 1-10. 


In endeavoring to identify the site of Aphek, where the Phil- 
istines pitched their camp, Captain CONDER in the Palestine 
Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement for Oct., 1883, pp. 180, 181, de- 
clares that no real trace of Ebenezer has yet been found, but he 
suggests Dair el-- Azar near Quryet el- Andb as representing a 
tradition of Ebenezer, which tradition he considers doubtful. 
Still he deems it possible that E/’Azar is Ebenezer, and ’As/in 
is Shen. But Wedz Sam#’il is five miles from E2l’Azar, and 
’Aslin is six miles from £¢’ Azar further on to the south-west. 
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Would the narrator in describing the place of Ebenezer mark it 
as being between places so far off? Even if Medi Samid’il’s con- 
spicuous height would warrant its mention, there is nothing in 
’Aslin that corresponds. This theory makes Fzkiyeh the Aphek 
where the Philistines encamped. The want of water at Frkiyeh 
Captain Conder himself suggests as a strong argument against 
the identification. Jerome’s identification of Ebenezer with 
Dair Abén is altogether out of the question. Mizpeh (if Medi 
Samt@il) would not be dreamed of in describing Dair Abdn, 
which is twelve or thirteen miles away, 
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A SKETCH INDICATING THE RELATIVE POSITION OF EBENEZER AT Bir Azair. 


If we imagine the Philistines to have made a flank movement 
upon Veli Sam’ il as a point of attack, they may have passed up 
the Diospolis Road by the Two Beth-horons. This would bring 
them out in the beautiful plain by E/Gid (Gibeon). Just here, 
less than a mile north-west of E/-G70, is the Bir ’Azair, which 
may mean “ Well of Ezer” (help) as well as “ Well of Ezra.” This 
Bir is almost exactly half-way between Mizpeh (Webi Sam7#’i?) 
and the bluff-height west of Baitinid, less than two miles from 
either. This bluff may be Shen (tooth). 
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The third battle, whose result was so different from the first 
two, is thus recounted: 


“And Samuel said, Gather all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray for you 
unto the LORD. ... 


“ And Samuel judged the children of Israel in Mizpeh. 
“And when the Philistines heard that the children of Israel were 
gathered together to Mizpeh, the lords of the Philistines went up against 


Israel. And when the children of Israel heard z¢, they were afraid of the 
Philistines... . 


“And as Samuel was offering up the burnt-offering, the Philistines drew 
near to battle against Israel: but the LoRD thundered with a great thun- 


. der on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them ; and they were 
smitten before Israel. 


“ And the men of Israel went out of Mizpeh, and pursued the Philistines, 
and smote them, until ¢Aey came under Beth-car. 


“Then Samuel took aston nd set z¢ between Mizpeh and Shen, and 


called the name of it Eben-ez saying, Hitherto hath the Lorp helped 
us. 


“So the Philistines were subdued, and they came no more into the coast 
of Israel: and the hand of the LorD was against the Philistines all the 
days of Samuel.”—ch. vii, 5-13. 


By this we know that Mizpeh was the point of attack. As 
the Philistines had succeeded so well before by the Beth- 
horon route, they doubtless came up that way again, and 
close under £/-G72d received the stunning blow which ended 
their invasions at that period. At Ebenezer the rout 
began. Hence there the stone (trophy, tpozazov) was set 
up. The stone has doubtless been long gone, but has not the 
name of Ezer remained with the well? Probably no town was 
ever there. Ebenezer is a spot rendered memorable, and not a 
town. Hence we are not to look for ruins in searching for the 
site. If our siting is correct, then Beth-car may be identical 
with Beth-horon. For interchange of heth and kaph see On 
Ham and the Sahidic Kem, wm hashal and 9w> kashal etc. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


MODERN SCEPTICISM: A SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF 
ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


By EpwarpD BEECHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Brooklyn, N 


CCORDING to the Christian Scriptures, we are surrounded 

by a vast invisible spiritual universe, of inconceivable 

sublimity and glory, which is the great enduring reality, and 

will survive when this material world being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and its elements melted with fervent heat. 

In the heavenly Jerusalem, in the city of the living God, the 
infinite Spirit holds his court. Around Him is an innumerable 
company of angels and the spirits of just men made perfect. 
These angels are all ministering spirits, sent forth by Christ to 
minister unto the heirs of Salvation. 

Nor is this all. We are assured by Christ and his apostles 
that there are hosts of evil spirits, invisible to the eye of man, 
who are designated as principalities and powers, and rulers of 
the darkness of this world, at the head of whom is one called by 
Christ the prince of this world, and by Paul the god of this 
world, the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience. 

Between these holy angelic hosts and these evil spirits, there 
is raging the great battle of the universe, for the redemption of 
the church, and the overthrow of the powers of evil. There is 
joy in heaven among the angels of God over every sinner that 
repenteth and is saved, and they minister to him to the end. 
On the other hand, if the gospel is hid it is hid to them who are 
lost, whose eyes have been blinded by the god of this world lest 
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the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of 
God, should shine unto them. 

Hence we are emphatically warned that our chief conflict is 
not with visible but invisible foes,—not with flesh and blood but 
with invisible principalities and powers, and rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world. This is the great battle of the universe and 
Christ must reign till He hath put all enemies under his feet, and 
presented to himself a glorious church, without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing. 

What, then, is modern scepticism? It is an effort, just be- 
fore the battle of the great day of God Almighty, made by the 
god of this world, through men who have no belief of his ex- 
istence and who would look with contempt on the idea that he 
acts in them, to dissolve this whole spirit-world and its sublime 
conflict into the unsubstantial fabric of a dream and not to 
leave a wrack behind. 

The fundamental questions with regard to which Modern 
Scepticism is now conversant, are these: 

Is there any God at all? 

Is there a personal God ? 

Is there a spirit-world beyond the range of the senses ? 

Is there life in that world after death ? 

Is the spirit immortal as Christ teaches ? 

In various ways these questions are now answered in the neg- 
ative, or else relegated to the regions of agnosticism. Comte 
and his school of positivists confine us to the material world 
and the bodily senses, and exclude wholly a spirit-world. The 
human race is the only god recognized by them, and this com- 
pound god is mortal in each generation. Herbert Spencer does 
not acknowledge a personal God. He concedes to us only an 
unknown and unknowable Force. To ascribe to it personality 
he regards as a degradation. As to immortality the positivists 
deny that there is any proof of it, and regard facts as against it, 
and with Comte, and Frederic Harrison, and Harriet Marti- 
neau who saw no need or proof of her own existence hereafter, 
practically deny it. 

Pantheism, in various forms, denies the personality of God, 
and the personal and individual immortality of the soul. 

And, last of all, from Asia comes esoteric Buddhism, as re- 
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cently promulgated to Christendom in place of Christianity by 
Sinnett, as the organ of Asiatic adepts, and emphatically denies 
the personality of God. Sinnett says expressly, ‘“‘ No such con- 
ception as a personal God enters into the great esoteric doctrine 
of nature of which this volume has furnished an imperfect 
sketch.” What, then, takes His place? Hear the reply, “ That 
which antedates every manifestation of the universe . . . is 
that which underlies the manifested universe within our own 
purview, matter animated by motion its parabrahm or spirit.” 
He sums up his doctrine thus. ‘Matter, space, motion, and 
duration, constitute one and the same eternal substance of the 
universe.” Hence, as space, motion, and duration have no sub- 
stance, nothing remains but matter, as before. Tyndall’s doc- 
trine of “The promise and potency of every form and quality of 
terrestrial life” in matter, seems to accord with this doctrine of 
Buddhism. In addition to these forms of scepticism, are various 
modes of setting aside the Bible as the testimony of God. These 
forms of scepticism pervade the whole community as a dense 
fog. Nothing is more dangerous in navigation than a fog. It 
hides alike land and water, the true course, and rocks and shoals 
and ships, and causes collisions, shipwrecks and ruin. 

So is it in the intellectual and moral world. And yet such 
views more or less are diffused on every side, in prose and poetry, 
in newspapers and reviews ; in the works of poets and scientists ; 
in colleges, in cities, in shops, and stores; on the farm and in 
families, they are read. Men say nothing, but think the more; 
and when the gospel is preached ministers wonder their sermons 
exert so little power, and that there are so few conversions. 

No questions are more practical or momentous than these, 
What are the causes of this scepticism? and, How is it to be 
met and removed ? 

I propose to give a SCRIPTURAL answer to these questions. 
This is the more important, for two reasons—Fzrst, Because the 
Bible speaks fully on all the points involved in an answer. Sec- 
ond, Because the common, not to say universal, mode of answer- 
ing these questions entirely overlooks and disregards the most 
fundamental and emphatic statements of the Bible. Though 
Christ declared that the prince of this world was His great an- 
tagonist, though John says that Christ was revealed to destroy 
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his works, though Paul affirms that if the gospel is hid it is be- 
cause the god of this world blinds the eyes of those who believe 
not, though Christ in the Apocalypse ascribes the vast organiza- 
tions that have deceived the nations to his delusive power, yet 
in all modern discussions of these systems of scepticism no ref- 
erence is made to their originators in the spirit-world. Men are 
looked on as the only agents, and the god of this world and his 
hosts are as absolutely ignored as if they did not exist. Cer- 
tainly this ignoring of the spirit-world and its influences is as 
unphilosophical as it is unscriptural. 

First, 1 shall state the cause of the highest possible certainty 
as to God and the spirit-world according to the Scriptures. 

Second, Why so many men in all ages do not reach that cer- 
tainty, but fall into various forms of scepticism and error. 

Third, How this scepticism can be and is to be destroyed. 

I. The Scriptures teach us expressly, and often, that the cause 
of the highest degree of certainty as to God and the spirit-world, 
is the self-revealing power of God, leading to full communion 
with Him in thought, love, choice, and life. Man has a power 
of concealing his thoughts and feelings and purposes, and he 
has the power of revealing them. That God should have such 
power is not only reasonable, but it is in the highest degree unrea- 
sonable to suppose that He has it not. Accordingly, He does 
claim and exercise this power of self-revelation or self-conceal- 
ment. There is, indeed, logical proof in his works that there is 
a wise and good God, which the Bible insists on as creating an 
obligation to know God, and be grateful to Him, and love and 
serve Him (Romans, i, 19, 20). Nevertheless, it evermore de- 
clares that the highest and most absolute certainty as to God 
is to be derived from his self-revealing power. 

Let me illustrate this. If a man, as was said to be the case 
with Kaspar Hauser, had been brought up in a building into 
which the sun never shone, he might be convinced by assertion 
and argument and testimony that there was a sun. But would 
he not have a higher certainty if he were taken into the sun- 
shine, and were to see the sun with his own eyes? This power 
of direct self-revelation, if He can shine directly on the soul, 
will it not give a higher certainty than any mere logical argu- 
ment? And yet, from the beginning to the end of the Bible 
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God claims that He has this power and that He exercises it. 
But in practice, or in arguments for the being of God, almost 
universally the self-revealing power of God, as the cause of the 
highest certainty of his being, is ignored. Neither Locke, nor 
Reid, nor Stewart, nor Brown, nor Sir William Hamilton, nor 
Kant, nor most modern metaphysicians, advert to it at all. 
Though God has the highest power of thought, and emotion 
and self-revelation, He is put, so to say, in the passive voice. 
He is treated as if He had no power to act directly on the mind 
of man, and so to decide the question as to his own existence. 
Nothing seems to be thought of but the logical power of the 
mind of man, and /zs ability to prove that God exists. This is 
not the scriptural mode of acquiring the highest certainty as to 
God. Let a man enter into the sunshine of God and see His 
light, and feel His heat, and he will know that there is a God 
with the highest certainty. Hence, according to the Scriptures, 
man is surrounded by two universes, one material, the other 
spiritual. He is correlated to both: to the first by his corporeal 
senses, to the other by what may be called his spiritual senses, 
by which he is correlated to God, and through which he can be 
acted on directly by God, the Sun of the spiritual system. 

In the case of the material system there is a direct action on 
us that causes belief. We do not believe that there is asun by 
a process of reasoning. The sun acts directly on us and evinces 
its real existence by its light and heat. Other parts of the 
material system act on us through other senses, and thus, by an 
action real and powerful on us, evince the real existence of that 
wonderful system. Now, it is the doctrine of Scripture that 
God, the sun of the spirit-work, has an analogous power to act 
on us directly by his spiritual light and heat, and to make him- 
self and the whole system of the spiritual world real to us, as 
the sun makes itself and the material world real. But this 
action of God is of a higher order. It is an action of mind on 
mind and involves intellect, emotion, and will, which are 
spiritual light, heat, and motive power. 

Moreover, and this deserves special notice, it involves the 
concurrent action of two minds, the divine and the human, so 
that there is concurrent thought and reciprocal affection and 
united will. And, as the action of the corporeal sun by light 
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and heat produces a certainty that there is a sun, so the action 
of God produces a certainty that there is a God and that there 
is present communion with Him. And, as his emotions are 
above all other emotions in purity and power, so they can call 
forth in us emotions higher, purer, nobler than any that we 
could cause in separate solitary action. If, then, there is this 
power in God to act directly on us, by thought, emotion and 
will, it is tous the greatest, the most important and the most 
glorious of all powers; for it produces an absolute certainty that 
God exists, and that we know and love Him, with a love that 
reciprocates his own. 

But the Bible from beginning to end asserts this power. It 
was expressly claimed by Christ, when He sent out his disciples 
to encounter a hostile world. He told them that He should 
soon leave them bodily, and warned them of persecution even 
unto death. Yet He assured them: “I will not leave you 
desolate: I come unto you. Yet a little while, and the world 
beholdeth Me no more; but ye behold Me: because I live, ye 
shall live also. In that day ye shall KNoW that I am in my 
Father, and ye in Me, and I in you” (Yohn, xiv, 18-20, 23). 
This is the language of mutual knowledge, and reciprocal in- 
dwelling and love between the divine and the human mind. It 
describes an absolute certafhty of knowledge thence arising. 
They were not merely to believe but to KNOW that Christ was 
in them even as He was in the Father, and that they were in 
like manner in Him. What more could He say? A similar 
reciprocal communion in thought and affection is involved in 
the striking figure used by our Saviour, “If any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me” (Rev., iii, 20). This implies divine 
self-revelation and communion, and certainty of knowledge. 

Our Saviour proceeds still farther to set forth his self-reveal- 
ing power in reply to Judas, not Iscariot, who when Christ had 
said, “ He that loveth Me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and will manifest myself unto him,” asked how 
He could do this to them and not to the world? To him 
Christ replied, “If a man love Me he will keep my words and 
my Father will love him, and We will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” To this conversation Peter refers when 
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he says that ‘ Though they see not Christ, yet in Him believing 
they rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ Christ 
also refers to the peculiar joyful effect of this self-manifesting 
power, when He says, “ These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy may be in you, and your joy may be fulfilled.” 
What can this imply but a sympathetic participation of Christ’s 
own joy? 

In all these cases and in many others, there is affirmed a 
direct action of the divine Mind on our minds, analogous to that 
of the sun on the eye or on the body, and producing a similar 
absolute certainty, and giving a power of emotion otherwise 
unattainable. To this power of emotion, derived from direct 
communion with Christ, Paul refers when he says of his preach- 
ing, “I labor also striving according to his working which 
worketh in me mightily.” 

But, though the Bible gives the highest place to the certainty 
of God thus derived, it never overlooks the argument for the 
being and attributes of God from his works. It states it earn- 
estly, and insists on it as clearly evincing the being, power, wis- 
dom and love of God, and creating an obligation to love and 
worship Him, and obey his manifest will. Nevertheless, the 
Bible often rises high above this and discloses a personal self- 
revelation of God and communion with Him, making its subject 
absolutely certain of His present existence and of the glorious 
system in which He acts, even as the sun makes us certain of the 
real existence of the material world. All this is often expressed 
by analogies taken from the illuminating power of the sun in 
the material world. We are told that “God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” It is the basis of many prayers.’ 

To describe the universal and absolute certainty as to God, 


1“* With Thee is the fountain of life: in thy light shall we see light.”— 
Psalm, xxxvi, 9. ‘‘O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me.”— 
Ps., xliii, 3. ‘‘The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee.” —Numbers, vi, 25. ‘‘ Make thy face to shine upon thy servant: save me 
for thy mercies’ sake.” —Ps., xxxi, 16. ‘‘ God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
and cause his face to shine upon us.”—Ps., Ixvii, 1. ‘‘ Turn us again, O God, 
and cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved.”—Ps., Ixxx, 3. 
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in the Millennial days, we are told that God will eclipse even the 
glories of the sun by his brighter glories, and that He will no 
more go down, but will cause a ceaseless day (/sazah, Ix, 19, 20). 
The same imagery is used to denote the action of God’s mind 
in heaven, in producing a certain knowledge of himself and per- 
fect communion with Him: ‘ They do not need the light of the 
sun; for the Lord God shall give them light: and they shall reign 
for ever and ever’ (Rev., xxii, 5). Such, then, is the certainty of 
God that can be produced by his self-revealing power; and in 
view of it we may truly say that the most powerful evidence of 
the being and attributes of God, is God himself our glorious 
Sun, on earth and in heaven. 

II. If, then, God has the power of producing such certainty 
of his being, Why is it not exerted? Why are not men as 
certain as to God as they are as to the sun? That they are not 
all history and especially the Bible and daily life declare. 

We must look to the Bible alone for a full explanation of 
this wonderful fact. The Bible does not ascribe it to a want of 
evidence that there is a God. It asserts strongly that there is 
such evidence, so clear and abundant that they who disregard it 
are without excuse (Rov., i, 19, 20). Nor does the Bible ascribe 
it to an unwillingness on the part of God to commune with 
men. The Bible ascribes this want of recognition of God, to 
the influence of two great causes. 

The frst is an utter antithesis in moral character between 
God and men, and an indisposition on the part of man to know 
Him; and second, to the all-pervading influence of a powerful 
and flattering system of evil spirits who use this moral anti- 
thesis as a means of turning men away from God, and organizing 
them in systems of error and delusion. 

1. The essence of the moral antithesis between God and man 
is this: God is supreme love, but men are from their birth 
supremely selfish. According to the express teaching of the 
Bible they are born thus depraved (Psalm, |x, 5; Ephes., ii, 3). 
Hence, a disclosure of God to them in the fulness of his true 
character could do nothing but convince them of sin, and this is 
painful and unwelcome. The whole philosophy of the case is 
given by Christ, in a few emphatic words: “ This is the judge- 
ment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
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darkness rather than the light; for their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not to the 
light, lest his works should be reproved”’ (/Jofz, iii, 19, 20). For 
this reason where the light shines in darkness, the darkness 
comprehends it not. The same view of the aversion of man to 
the knowledge of God, is given as the basis of history by Paul 
in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. i, 18-32). 

The main current of emotion and choice, being turned away 
from God, is directed towards self, and the things of this world 
as means of self-gratification. The bodily appetites become 
excessive and are abused as is fearfully stated by Paul (Rom., 
i, 24-27). In like manner, pride, ambition, avarice assume the 
sway and control the masses of men, and every form of vice 
and crime is developed (Rowm., i, 28-32). 

2. But from the necessity of the case God must demand of 
sinful man most unwelcome duties, such as conviction of sin, 
repentance, faith in Christ, consecration to God and a holy life. 
Conviction of sin, then, however unwelcome to man must be 
the basis of any remedial and regenerating system on the part 
of God. To this the policy of Satan must of necessity be 
antagonistic. To prevent conviction of sin must be his great 
aim. To effect this he resorts, not only to seduction by various 
appetites and desires, but still more to FLATTERY. Of the 
reality, extent and power of this system of flattery few have an 
adequate conception. Assailed by flattery all men are weak 
and easily intoxicated. They readily drink some cup of flattery 
which disturbs the regular action of reason, causes unnatural 
excitement and vain conceptions, and thus produces a mental 
intoxication that misleads the judgment on all things. The 
effects of satanic flattery in the pagan world are strikingly set 
forth by the apostle Paul: “ They became vain in their reason- 
ings and their senseless heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools.” 

Nor let it be supposed that this use of flattery is confined to 
the pagan world: it pervades every part of the Christian world. 
It is an influence most dangerous, and most difficult to resist. 
For every class some cup of flattery is prepared. The church 
is not free from flattery. The new-born Christian is tempted to 


spiritual pride in view of some remarkable experience. To the 
16 ; 
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magnitude and extent of this wile of Satan Paul testifies when 
he says, that a candidate for the ministry should not be a novice 
lest being lifted up with pride, he fall into condemnation and 
the snare of the devil. Paul here characterizes flattery as pre- 
eminently ¢he snare of the devil. All religious leaders are flat- 
tered by him. All centres of power, churches, colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, benevolent societies, editors of leading papers, 
great denominations, great cities, states, and nations are flat- 
tered. The whole world pagan and Christian is enveloped in 
an atmosphere of satanic flattery. Scholars, poets, men of 
science, men who aim at original and progressive thought, are 
-all tempted to drink the cup of flattery. 

The result of all this in the nominal church is that lukewarm- 
ness which results from want of deep conviction of sin, self- 
loathing, and humiliation, which are essential to that purification 
which alone can fit the soul for full communion with God. The 
question who shall be greatest does not lose its power to breed 
envy, jealousy, rivalry and division. The result of all this is to 
exalt the existing generation of men and to eclipse God. 
Practically man is exalted, and God is nothing. 

In every true revival this is reversed. A sense of the pres- 
ence of a holy God is felt, and men are convinced of sin, and 
humbled and God is exalted, and when this becomes universal, 
as foretold, God alone is exalted and becomes the unsetting 
Sun of human society. On this point all Christendom is called 
upon to study the deep humiliation of man which is essential to 
the reign of God as set forth in /sazah, ii, 10-22. This passage, 
and that of ch. Ix, 19, 20, are the key of the coming future and 
deserve universal thought and study. 

What, then, is the full import of what has been said? What 
is the express teaching of Christ and his apostles? It is this. 
Though men are surrounded by abundant evidence of the being 
of God, yet, as supremely selfish they are utterly indisposed to 
commune with Him as a God of pure and perfect love, or even 
to retain Him in their knowledge. For this alienation from 
God, men are regarded not as unfortunate but as guilty and 
deserving punishment, and are at length given up to a repro- 
bate mind, and to vile affections, and passions, and to the ulti- 
mate judgment of God (Rowm., i, 24-32). 
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Not only are depraved men indisposed to know the true and 
holy God, and to commune with Him, but on the other hand 
they are disposed to avoid all true conviction of sin, by believ- 
ing the false and flattering lies of Satan. The theory and 
practice of flattery are carried to perfection by him and are one 
of the greatest sources of his power. In this great warfare 
there is no neutrality and all men, whether they will or not, 
if they reject God, come under the delusive control of the 
devil, who is called the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience. Of him Paul 
says, “If our gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them that are 
perishing: in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of the unbelieving, that the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not dawn upon 
them.” Such was the view of Christ, when from heaven in 
sublime and divine majesty He said to the trembling Saul who 
became His apostle, “I send thee to the Gentiles to open their 
eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive remission of 
sins and an inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith 
in Me.” 

However proud this age may be, the flatteries of literature, 
science and art, will never redeem it from Satan, will never de- 
liver it from this bondage to the powers of darkness. 

Nor can it be too often repeated that the especial danger of 
this age, so learned, so scientific, exists in that satanic flattery 
which makes true and deep conviction of sin and earnest prayer 
for forgiveness through Christ, odious and repulsive to those 
who have become vain in their imagination, and whose foolish 
heart is darkened, and who, professing themselves to be wise 
have become fools. So, then, it is still true, as it was in the 
days of Paul, that our chief antagonists are not flesh and blood, 
but principalities and powers, and the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, and spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Such, then, according to the Bible, is the spiritual universe by 
which we are surrounded. Onthe one hand is God with an 
innumerable host of angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect ; on the other, the god of this world with his principal- 
ities and powers, who are rulers of the darkness of this world. 
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He who is in the light of God sees it as it is, and he sees nothing 
truly who sees only the illusions of the god of this world, or 
who denies that there is any spirit-world at all. 

The spirit-world truly seen is one great battle-field. Every 
man is in it, and every man is in some way acted on by it. On 
the one side, God shines into the hearts of the redeemed, and 
gives them the light of the knowledge of his glory. On the 
other side, Satan hides God and the real universe, and intoxi- 
cates men by his delusive dreams. His great resource in all 
ages is flattery. To prevent real and deep conviction of sin is 
his great aim. He may effect it by atheism or pantheism, or by 
puffing up his victim with the conceit that he is a god knowing 
good and evil. 

Indeed, the great and most difficult problem as to the future 
is, how to prepare even the church for wealth, prosperity and 
power, without elation. Any degree of prosperity, usefulness, 
and intellectual power opens the way for satanic flattery. Paul 
needed all his life a thorn in the flesh to guard him against the 
danger of spiritual elation and self-conceit. 

When the church and her leaders have learned to reject with 
loathing this cup of satanic flattery in all its forms, and to prac- 
tise total abstinence from all self-conceit and to abhor all sin in 
themselves as God does, then will they be so purified that they 
can enter into full communion with God. Thus, will it be given 
to the bride, the Lamb’s wife, to put on fine linen, pure and 
white, which is the righteousness of saints, and to celebrate the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 

III. How, now, can this modern scepticism be destroyed? 

If the view given of its origin and causes is true, the answer 
must be, God alone can fully and thoroughly destroy it. And 
yet He follows laws of divine development. He allows evil sys- 
tems to develop and mature, and when the clusters of the vine 
of the earth are fully ripe He says to the angel with the sharp 
sickle, “Send forth thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters ;” 
and then the great winepress of the wrath of God is trodden 
(Rev., xiv, 18-20), and the satanic system of unbelief is de- 
stroyed. 

Nevertheless, man has a part in this great work, and the 
especial work of this age is to present such views of God and 
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the human mind, and their correlation to each other, that the 
fullest and most real communion with God shall be intelligible, 
possible, and in the highest degree rational. On no one point 
has satanic skill been so fatally employed as in making real 
communion with God unintelligible and impossible. If God’s 
capability of suffering is denied, it eclipses his true character 
and darkens the universe, as I have elsewhere fully shown.’ 
Yet this is the character which for ages has been ascribed to God 
in the church and out of it. So, also, to Him cruel and atrocious 
deeds have been falsely ascribed. So, also, the infinity, abso- 
luteness, and unconditionality of God, have been falsely and 
absurdly defined by Sir William Hamilton and Mansel, whom 
Herbert Spencer quotes to sustain his errors. They thus deny 
God or make out a false and absurd God, whom none can 
know and love, and whose ideas of right, wrong, and honor 
essentially differ from ours. All this smoke from the bottom- 
less pit must and will be swept away, and God be presented as 
He is in the Bible, as the great Centre of love, self-sacrifice and 
sympathy, and the most intelligible Being in the universe in his 
nature, and to whom we are correlated in every power, and 
whom we were made to know and love more absolutely and 
certainly than any other being in the universe. All this Christ 
will make manifest in the time of his approaching advent, for 
He knows full well the laws of the universe which He created, 
and no logician in the universe is keener than He, for out of his 
mouth goeth a sharp two-edged sword. 

In addition to this, the great law of analogy between the 
material and the spiritual world, which Herbert Spencer either 
does not understand or else ignores, or more probably denies, 
will be made as it is in the Bible, one of the most powerful 
means of knowing God, and cultivating holiness, as well in the 
body as in the spirit. Christ, too, will raise up and inspire men 
who will defend the great scriptural argument for the being of 
God from his works, as He has already raised up such writers 
as Harris, and Fisher, and Janet, and others to do effective and 
invaluable work in this field. Christ will greatly increase the 
number of such. 

But one more statement remains to be made concerning the 

*See Concord of Ages, passim. 
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coming future, a statement concerning an event more radical 
and wide-reaching in its import than anything that has yet 
occurred in the history of this world. Hitherto there have been 
individual cases of a full understanding of God, and full com- 
munion with Him, as in the instance of Paul, who could truly say, 
“T live; yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.’ God will at 
length make such an experience universal in his church through 
a higher and more universal sanctification, fitting her to receive 
the self-revelation of God in its highest forms, and to enter into 
full and perfect communion with Him. This will not only give 
to the church the highest degree of certainty as to God and the 
spirit-world, but will immeasurably augment her power of pro- 
ducing conviction of sin, repentance, and faith in others. Nor 
is this mere theory. It is foretold in the sublime prediction of 
the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. Those few verses of the 
nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, in which it is foretold, 
present it as the crisis of this world’s history, the first full evo- 
lution of the intellectual and moral power of God. 

Let us briefly trace the outlines of the great prophecy of 
which it is a part. Up toa certain date the great fact that lies 
on the face of the Apocalypse is the utter cessation of true vital 
and full communion between God and the nominal and regnant 
church. She is an adulteress and corrupts the nations, and 
sheds the blood of the saints of God. Now under this general 
description is included every form of worldly minded Christianity 
in which the favor of man or his rewards and honors take the 
place of supreme, ardent, self-sacrificing love toGod. Wherever 
this is the case communion with God ceases. It ceases, too, 
wherever self-conceit reigns. Lukewarmness and self-conceit 
exclude Christ from the soul as effectually as any grosser form 
of sin. Indeed, of no sin does Christ express such utter loath- 
ing and abhorrence (Kev., iii, 15-19). For long ages and in 
various forms this adultery of the church continues. At length, 
every form of this worldly minded adulterous Christianity is 
judged and condemned, and God’s abhorrence of it is fully mani- 
fested (Rev., xix, I-3). 

Over this fiery and consuming judgment of God there is 
universal joy among the heavenly hosts. They feel that now 
they stand on the verge of a new order of things, the time of 
the reign of God has at last come, the prophet hears as it were 
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the voice of a great multitude, and of many waters and of 
mighty thunderings, saying, “ Hallelujah: for the Lord our God 
Almighty, reigneth” (vv. 4-6). 

But, Why do they now anticipate the reign of God? Solely 
because a church with which God cannot commune has been 
destroyed, and one with which He can commune fully and 
thoroughly is to take its place. The possibility of such perfect 
communion is the result of a special divine preparation. Hence 
they chant, “ Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, and let us 
give the glory unto Him: for the Marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready” (v. 7). But, In 
what does this readiness consist? The record proceeds: “ And 
it was given unto her that she should array herself in fine linen, 
bright and pure: for the fine linen is the righteous acts of the 
saints’ (v. 8). No more a harlot, but arrayed in robes of holi- 
ness the church at last is capable of full and perfect communion 
with God. To her his self-manifesting power is carried to its 
perfection. She knows, as Christ promised, that He is in her 
and she in Him: his joy is in her and her joy is full. 

But notice. This change not merely gives certainty and 
power to her, but endows her with the power of God over the 
mindsof men. Through her He reveals his presence to others. 
Every true revival of religion illustrates this fact. When 
Christians are pure and full of God an atmosphere of God’s 
presence surrounds them, and creates reverence of God, and be- 
lief of the truth. In fact, a full revelation of God through a 
church in full sympathy with Him in thought, emotion, and pur- 
pose, is the highest intellectual and moral power that God can 
wield on earth. To the feelings of God it adds the peculiar and 
sympathetic feelings of man, springing from a full view, and 
divine certainty of God and of eternal things. 

The effect of this united manifestation of God and the 
church in union is next described. Heaven is opened, and the 
united armies of heaven and earth under Christ in divine ma- 
jesty are seen going forth to the final conflict and victory. The 
forces of Satan are defeated, and he is seized and bound and 
confined in the abyss, and Christ and the saints reign on earth. 
This is but a symbolic presentation of the power of the full 
communion of God witha holy church. It opens heaven, and 
unites the angels and saints in heaven in perfect sympathy wi: 
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those on earth. The real existence of the heavenly hosts will 
be as undoubted, and their presence and sympathy as fully real- 
ized, as if they were seen by the bodily eye, and Christ their 
great Leader will be fully and joyfully recognized as their Head. 
Under Him the united armies of heaven and earth will march 
on to the defeat and destruction of the hosts of Satan, to his 
imprisonment, and to the establishment of the reign of Christ 
with his saints. We have low views of the extent to which the 
self-revelation of God can be and will be then carried. God 
assured Moses that no man could fully see Him and live; and 
we must remember that manifestations of wrath are equally in 
the power of God with manifestations of love. Hence, even of 
Christ, the compassionate Saviour, it is said, that in the final 
war He treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God, and slays multitudes of the hosts of Satan. To 
what extent the final conflict will involve death by terrific revel- 
ations of God remains to be seen. It may be necessary thus to 
purify the world to prepare it for the reign of Christ. 

What deserves special notice is this, that as this result is 
unexampled in greatness and glory, so it is preceded bya special 
and unexampled preparation for it. What that preparation is 
to be is not doubtful: it is stated figuratively, and then literally. 
The bride is arrayed in fine linen, bright and pure, and this is 
interpreted as denoting the righteous acts of the saints. A holi- 
ness has been reached that renders possible full communion 
with God. The process through which this state is reached is 
not stated; but there can be no doubt of what it will be. It 
must be by a more thorough conviction of all sin, and an utter 
loathing of it in the sight of God; and this not merely of sin in 
others but especially of sin in one’s self. There must be self- 
loathing and self-abhorrence in view of every form of sin. The 
church must utterly loathe it even as God does. Then, and not 
till then, will she be capable of full and perfect communion with 
God. The results of such communion will be twofold. An ex- 
tension of the power of the faith of the church on all sides and 
the conversion of multitudes by the sympathetic power of such 
faith illustrated and enforced by a holy life, and in some unre- 
vealed way, the destruction of all who remain hardened in un- 
belief and sin (Rev., xix, 15-21). 
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In view of this course of events, we see what is the import 
of the great assault on the personality of God that characterizes 
the present age. The unseen powers of evil foresee the coming 
day, and seek to avert it by utterly denying the divine Person- 
ality. This is not a mature evolution of philosophic thought, 
but a part of a great conflict running through the ages. It 
leads on to the battle of the great day of God Almighty. For 
as the victory of God is to make his existence as real as that of 
the sun, so the conflict against God must be and is aimed at all 
that makes God real, intelligible, and influential, and this is 
found in the personality of God, in whose image man was made. 
The God of the Bible is intensely personal. The ideas of a 
divin> end, a divine plan, a wise system, a benevolent purpose 
involve personality. The ideas of love, sympathy, communion 
are personal. The only God of whom man can form a real con- 
ception, or commune with is personal. The only God who can 
act powerfully on the human mind is personal. Hence, the 
great spirit who contends against the coming reign of God must 
assail either his existence at all, or his personality. Blank, 
gross, malignant atheism, has probably had its day; but as a 
compromise we are offered a Force, unknown and unknowable, 
except that it is not personal. Practically this is atheism. On 
this ground, too, the esoteric Buddhism promulgated by Sinnett, 
assails and rejects a personal God, and substitutes a Force. 
Hence, the key-note of our conflict is to be the full development 
of the Divine Personality, in all its reality and fulness, and power 
of communion, and the preparation of ourselves to enter into 
full communion with God. This is to be effected by a deep and 
universal conviction of sin and purification to fit us for sucha 
result. This implies what is as yet very imperfectly conceived, 
that is a depth of conviction of sin, of humiliation, self-loathing, 
and godly sorrow that shall wholly remove all intoxication of 
pride and self-conceit. Hence, the day of the highest spiritual 
power is foretold as a day of universal mourning for sin. 

When a universal mourning for sin pervades all classes, a 
fountain for sin and uncleanness is opened, and then He that is 
weak becomes as David, and the house of David as God. 
Christ’s fundamental beatitude is, Blessed are they that mourn. 
(See Zech., xii, 8-14.) 
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It should be a powerful motive for this, that man has a so- 
cial power as a creature on his fellow-man which God has not, 
because man is a creature and God is not. Hence, any man in 
full faith and communion with God becomes a powerful sympa- 
thetic centre of belief to his fellow-men. What this world needs 
most of all to arouse it to faith is a more perfect exhibition of 
faith and communion with God in the church, manifested in ac- 
tion. Hence, after the Marriage Supper the power of the church 
is resistless. Heaven opens, the holy universe is seen in its 
unity, and Christ reigns on earth. 

The most marked manifestation of that day will be the utter 
cessation of the power of Satan—i. e., flattery to exalt man, and 
the exaltation of God alone (/sazah, ii, 10-22). 

Nothing is of greater moment to the church than to be fully 
aware of what is implied in full communion with God, and of 
the power of holy emotion which it would develop. On no 
point has the Saviour more fully disclosed his emotions of dis- 
gust than on lukewarmness. But lukewarmness is the universal 
result of that conceit that Satan produces by his flatteries. The 
conceited Christian, in his own eyes, is rich and increased in 
goods, and in need of nothing and does not know that he is 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind and naked. To 
what extent individual Christians are paralyzed with this con- 
ceit, God only knows. But one thing is sure, there is an un- 
developed power of emotion in the church of which we have 
little conception. There is an experience of Christian humili- 
ation which never has been universal. In every age those who 
have come nearest to God and have exerted the greatest moral 
power have gone through this experience. Edwards the elder 
isan example. His seasons of deep conviction of sin were but 
processes of divine purification. He reached the point in which 
the least degree of self-complacency in himself and his attain- 
ments was utterly loathsome and repulsive. 

The great problem of the age, then, is How to reduce the 
church to such humility and self-renunciation that prosperity 
and universal power will not elate or corrupt her. This is the 
final and greatest gift of God. This is the fine linen bright 
and pure which is the righteous acts of the saints. This will in- 
troduce the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE POWER OF LUTHER’S HUMANITY. 


By PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., 
Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass. 


HE noblest monument of modern Europe stands in the 
old town of Worms, erected fourteen years ago in 
memory of the man who was born at Ejisleben at nine o’clock 
on the evening of the 1oth of November, 1483, four hundred 
years ago last Saturday night. In the centre of the group 
stands the stately effigy of Martin Luther overtopping all the 
rest, and around him are assembled the forerunners, the sup- 
porters and the friends of him and of the Reformation which 
must always be most associated with his name. Savonarola, 
Wickliffe, Huss and Waldo, Frederick the Wise and Philip the 
Magnanimous, Philip Melancthon and John Reuchlin, the city 
of Augsburg with her palm-branch, the city of Magdeburg 
mourning over her desolation, and the city of Spires holding 
forth her famous protest, all of these sit or stand in imperish- 
able bronze around the sturdy Doctor who was the master of 
them all. 

That monument at Worms but represents and utters the 
vivid memory in which the great Reformer is held not merely 
in Germany, but through all the world of Protestantism. The 
approach of the anniversary of his birth has been greeted with 
an overwhelming welcome. The old German towns in which 
he lived have reproduced in pageants and processions the pic- 
tures of his life. His unforgotten face has come back once 
more to athousand homes. His books have been re-read. His 
faults and virtues have been re-discussed. His place and power 
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in history have been estimated anew; and the whole great por- 
tion of the world which has been blessed through him has 
thanked God once again that he was born. 

At such a time the voice of the Protestants of America 
could not be silent. It has not failed to speak in many ways, 
and now to-night we have assembled at the summons of the 
Evangelical Alliance to do honor to the memory of Martin 
Luther, and to think together of what he was and did. 

We are to think of one of the greatest men of human history. 
I say advisedly one of the greatest men; for at the outset we 
ought to realize that it is the personality of Luther, afire with 
great indignations, believing in great ideas, writing books which 
in some true sense are great books, doing great, brave, inspiring 
deeds, but carrying all the while its power in itself, in his being 
what he was—it is the personality of Luther which really holds 
the secret of his power. It is 42m that men hate and love with 
ever fresh emotion, just as they loved and hated him four cen- 
turies ago. His books were burnt, but the real object of the hate 
was himself. His pamphlets, scattered broadcast over Germany, 
were read and praised and treasured, but the real love and 
loyalty and looking up for power was to him. Indeed, the 
name and fame of Luther coming down through history under 
God’s safe-conduct, has been full of almost the same vitality, 
has been attended by almost the same admiration and abuse as 
was the figure of Luther in that famous journey which took him 
in his rude Saxon wagon from Wittenberg to Worms when he 
went up to the Diet; and Leipsic, Nurnberg, Weimar, Erfurt, 
Gotha, Frankfurt, the shouts of his friends and the curses of his 
enemies showed that no man in Germany was loved or hated as 
he was. 

It is this vigorous and personal manhood which is the 
strength of Luther, and if we analyze it a little we can see easily 
enough out of what two elements it was made up, or, more 
properly perhaps, in what two channels it ran and made its 
strength effective. Both are distinctively religious. There are 
two sentences out of two parables of Jesus which describe in- 
deed the two components of the strongest strength of all 
religious men. One is this from the parable of the vineyard: 
“When the time of fruit grew near the lord of the vineyard 
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sent his servants to the husbandmen that they might receive 
the fruit of the vineyard;” and the other is the cry of the 
returning prodigal: “I will arise, and go to my father.” Put 
these two together into any deep and lofty soul (you cannot put 
them into any other), and what a strength you have! The con- 
sciousness of being sent from God with a mission for which the 
time is ripe, and the consciousness of eager return to God, of 
the great human struggle after Him, possessing a nature which 
cannot live without Him—the imperious commission from above 
and the tumultuous experience within—these two, not incon- 
sistent with each other, have met in all the great Christian 
workers and reformers who have moved and changed the world. 
These two lived together in the whole life of Luther. The one 
spoke out in the presence of the Emperor at Worms. The 
other wrestled unseen in the agonies of the cloister cell at 
Erfurt. The broad and vigorous issue of the two displayed 
itself in the exalted but always healthy and generous humanity 
which, with pervasive sympathy, filled and embraced all the 
humanity about it, not as persuasions or convictions—that 
would not have worked any such result—but as the living forces 
which exalted and refined and consecrated and enlarged a 
nature of great natural nobility and richness. So it was that 
the sense of the divine commission and the profoundness of the 
human struggle created the Luther who shook the thrones of 
Pope and Czsar and made all Europe new. You need only 
look into the faces of Hans Luther and his wife Margaret, 
which hang, painted by Lucas Cranach, in the Luther Chamber 
at the Wartburg, and you will see how you have only to add 
the fine fire of a realized commission and a remembered struggle 
to the rugged German strength of the father and the human 
sweetness in the mother’s eyes, and you will have the full life 
of their great son. 

It was in conformity to this fundamental character of 
Luther’s greatness, his large humanity inspired by the con- 
sciousness of his mission and the depth of his personal struggle 
after God, that he found his true place among the great 
reformers, as their leader, and yet as one who needed the 
supplementary help of others to make up the total work. 
Every complete and permanent religious movement will have 
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its moralists, its mystics, its theologians, its ecclesiastics and its 
politicians. Of these characters Luther really possessed only 
the first two. He was not properly a theologian; John Calvin 
was that. The English Reformers were ecclesiastics. Zwingli 
was the politician. But Luther was the moralist and the mystic. 
Direct, eternal righteousness, and the communion of the soul 
with God, these were the powers by which he lived, the prizes 
for which he fought. When, with his soul indignant against 
poor Tetzel and his wretched indulgences, he nailed his theses 
on the church-door at Wittenberg, he was the moralist. It was 
for righteousness that he spoke out. And it was to Tauler and 
to the Theologia Germanica, the mystic oracles, that he always, 
among all writers, gave his love and looked for his inspiration. 

These are the universal human elements of religious strength 
and character. The theologian may be far separated from 
humanity, the mere arranger of abstract ideas. The eccle- 
siastic may be quite unhuman, too, the manager of intricate 
machineries. But the man who is truly moralist and mystic 
must be full of a genuine humanity. He is the Prophet and 
the Priest at once. He brings the eternal word of God to man, 
and he utters the universal cry of man to God. Nothing that 
is human can be strange to him, and so nothing that is human 
can count him really strange to it. David, Isaiah, John the 
Baptist, Paul, nay, let us speak the highest name, Jesus, the 
Christ himself, these elements were in them all. Grace and 
truth, faith and conscience, met in them and made their power. 
These elements united in our Luther, and so it was, as the 
result of them, that he inspired humanity and moved the souls 
of men and nations as the tide moves the waves. 

If the opposite had not been sometimes suggested, it would 
seem needless to say that the movement which we associate 
with Luther was preéminently and essentially religious. It 
reached out to many most various interests of man. It enlisted 
all of men’s strongest motives in its aid. It made the electors 
of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse its servants. It sent out 
the translated Bible as the standard and source of German 
literature. It laid the deepest foundations of German unity. 
It was so wide that when last year Haekel the Darwinian, the 
apostle of the newest science, described in glowing eulogy, at 
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Eisenach, before the naturalists of the nineteenth century, the 
triumphs of the great English scientist, he could find no stronger 
statement than to say that Darwin had carried on the work of 
Luther and that evolution was the new Reformation doctrine. 
Luther himself never forgot his love for learning, and carried his 
Plautus and his Virgil with him into the cloister. All this is true. 
And yet the soul and power of Luther and of his Reformation, 
was religion. The service of God and the communion with God, 
these made his conscious strength. The very grotesque and 
almost horrible intensity with which he hated the humanists, 
the disciples of the renascence who were not, or whom he 
thought not to be, religious, shows how he made religion the 


centre and heart of all. ‘ Erasmus of Rotterdam,” he cries, “is 
the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth.” “He is a 
very Caiaphas.” ‘Whenever I pray I pray for a curse upon 


Erasmus.” Erasmus was no pagan, but he was not Christian 
enough for Luther, therefore he won these terrible denun- 
ciations. To take religion out of the Protestant Reformation 
is to take the sun out of the sunshine! 

And then again, writers dispute about whether the Reforma- 
tion belonged to Luther or Luther to the Reformation. They 
ask whether he created the great change which came, or only 
led it, as the first wave which the incoming tide drives before 
the other waves on to the beach is the leader of the rest. It is 
a useless question! Little indeed and very transitory the 
Reformation would have been if it had been any one man’s 
work. The work of a great man cannot be so separated from 
the humanity of which he forms a part, in which as well as for 
which he is laboring, which moves and conquers in him. 
Luther himself, with his double relation always realized— 
Luther himself, the man of sympathy with man and of prayer 
to God—Luther would ever be the last to claim that he created 
any great movement of humanity under the will of God. And 
yet if ever one man’s personality was prominent and powerful 
in a great crisis, it was his here. Once at Weimar he found 
Melancthon very ill. His eyes were dim, his tongue faltering, 
his understanding almost gone. “ Alas,” complained Luther, 
“that the devil should have thus unstrung so fine an instru- 
ment.” Then he knelt down beside his sick friend and prayed. 
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Then he stood up beside his friend and cried, “Be of good 
courage, Philip; you shall not die. It is God’s delight to im- 
part life, not to inflict death. Trust in the Lord, who can 
impart new life.”” When Melancthon gets well, what physician 
dwelling on the power of nature, what Christian praising the 
power of God, will exclude the power of Luther’s healthy per- 
sonality, of his robust, majestic manhood from its share in the 
restoration of the gentle scholar? And as he gave life to 
Melancthon, so he gave it to the religion of the gospel, sick 
almost to death and very full of desolation and despair. 

If we look for a few moments at the causes which Luther 
especially loved and for which he spent his life in battling, we 
shall see, I think, how his loyalty to them confirms what I have 
just been saying. He is the champion of two great truths: the 
freedom of the Human Intelligence and of Justification by Faith. 
These are the watchwords on his banner. With these two war- 
cries ringing from his trumpet he hascome in masterful strength 
down the ages. 

Let us look at them both. What was it Luther meant when 
in the face of Pope and Council he insisted that the Human In- 
telligence must be freed? ‘Unless I be convicted of error by 
the Scriptures or by powerful reasons, neither can nor wil! I dare 
to retract anything. Here stand I. I can do no otherwise. 
God help me.” Oh, the power and revelation of that word, 
Dare! It was the serious utterance of a brave, religious, human 
soul. So it has appealed to all human soulsalways. But it was 
the utterance of a soul conscious of God and of its own mysteri- 
ous self. ‘I dare not retract,” it said. It was no outburst of 
wilfulness. The two compulsions, the compulsion to tell God’s 
truth to men and the compulsion to come near to God himself 
held him so fast that he could not escape. There was no wil- 
fulness. It was not that he wou/d not be the slave of authority. 
He did not dare to be. It was not so much that he refused the 
obedience of men, as that he gave himself heart and soul to the 
obedience of God. True, he had not escaped from the old 
belief that there must be somewhere on the earth an infallible 
utterance of the will of God; and when he revolted against Pope 
and Council, he clothed the Bible with the oracular authority 
which had belonged to them ; but all the time behind the Bible 
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lay the intense conviction of the rights and claims of his own 
conscience and his own soul, the moral and the mystic sense, 
which keep life nobly free in the devout acceptance of supreme 
authority. And Luther’s bibliolatry was always of a spiritual 
and reasonable, never of a mechanical and superstitious, sort. 
And then think of his favorite dogma—J ustification by Faith. 
Tetzel came peddling his indulgences in Wittenberg market 
place. ‘“ Buy one of these,” he said, ‘and God will bless you. 
God’s minister in Rome, Leo the Tenth, assures you of it.” 
Disguise, explain, soften it as you will by all the subtle com- 
mentaries of the Romish doctors, that was what the peasants of 
the Elbe country understood when the eager monk offered them 
the precious piece of paper and reached his hand out for their 
money. Against that the whole soul of the moralist and mystie 
rose in protest. The moralist declared that it was not true and 
that to promise that God would give for money those blessings 
which belonged only to character and goodness, was to degrade 
morality and open the floodgate to all wickedness. The mystic 
took a still deeper tone. To him the whole picture of man bar- 
gaining with God was an abomination. God and the soul are 
infinitely near to one another. God is in the soul. The soul 
alsois in God. In a great free confidence, in perfect trust, in 
the realization of how it belongs to Him, in unquestioning 
acceptance of his love the soul takes God’s mercy and God’s 
goodness into itself in virtue of its very belonging to Him. Not 
by a bargain as when you buy your goods across the counter, 
but by an oppenness and willingness which realizes the oneness 
of your life with God’s, as when the bay opens its bosom to the 
inflow of the sea, so does your soul receive the grace of God. 
However he may have stated it in the old familiar forms of bar. 
gain, this was Luther’s real doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
It was mystic not dogmatic. It was of the soul and the ex- 
perience, not of the reason. Faith was not an act but a being 
—not what you did, but what you were. The whole truth of 
the immanence of God and of the essential belonging of the 
human life to the Divine—the whole truth that God is a power 
7 man and not simply a power over man, building him as 
a man builds a house, guiding him as a man steers a ship, this 


whole truth, in which lies the seed of all humanity, all progress, 
17 
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all great human hope, lay in the truth that justification was by 
faith and not by works. No wonder that Luther loved it. No 
wonder that he thought it critical, No wonder that he wrote 
to Melancthon, hesitating at Augsburg, ‘“‘ Take care that you 
give not up Justification by Faith. That is the heel of the seed 
of the woman which is to crush the serpent’s head.” 

As we see thus the moralist and mystic meeting in the most 
powerful personality of modern history, what shall we say? Is 
itnot true that every powerful humanity which shall profoundly 
affect the life of men and open new futures for the race must 
bear united in itself these elements of power? All the great 
human forces become the servants of the man who carries in 
himself the powers of righteousness and the power of com- 
munion with God. Just as the three chief political friends of 
Martin Luther were Frederick the Wise, John the Steadfast, and 
Philip the Magnanimous, so these three qualities in man, wis- 
dom and steadfastness and magnanimity, will always be the 
willing friends and servants of him who brings the spirit of 
uncompromising righteousness and the spirit of devout com- 
munion with the Infinite and Eternal to claim their loyalty. If 
his be a great nature he will do great things. If he come at the 
turning of the tide he will stand forever as one of the cardinal 
figures of history; but whether his personal genius be great or 
small, whether he come in the darkness or in the light, the man 
who is passionate for righteousness and who loves God will do 
things of the first and finest sort, and will leave his influence, 
read or unread, upon the story of his race, for he alone is truly 
human. He alone holds his soul open both to God and man. 
He alone catches and repeats the true power, human and divine, 
of Jesus Christ. The stars in their courses fight for him. He 
is in league with the eternal order and the eternal light. The 
empire of Charles V. may fall to pieces, the learning of Erasmus 
may grow obsolete, the splendor of Leo may become tawdry, 
the theology of Calvin may be disproved, but the humanity of 
Luther, strong with the enthusiasm of righteousness and the 
present love of God, will be a spell to hold the hearts of men 
when many more than four centuries shall have passed away. 

One more word while I speak thus in general of the large 
humanity of Luther as the true secret and substance of lis 
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power. A large humanity is many-sided and must have its 
genial and gracious and domestic exhibitions as well as its awful 
warnings and imperious commands. The wind that shakes the 
forests sings its wordless songs through the sweet and pathetic 
strings of the harp in the house window. If it was true human- 
ity that thundered its determination “to enter Worms although 
as many devils should set at me as there are tiles upon the 
housetops,” it was the same humanity which loved to play 
beside the Christmas trees with little children, which turned the 
cloister of Wittenberg into a Christian home, which talked the 
language of the common folk and would not refuse the hum- 
blest of their idioms a place in his translation of the Word of 
God, which kept the human painter Lucas Cranach by his side 
to turn his thoughts to pictures, and which ran over with 
melodious hymns that have become the lyrics of his people’s 
life as a fountain overruns with water. Moses and David both 
—what a true son of man he was! We saw how he could 
thunder with most uncomely rage at Erasmus. None the less 
he could sink down in weariness and cry pathetically beside the 
grave of one of his old brother monks at Erfurt. “ How calmly 
he sleeps and I—.” He went to Worms saying, “I will confess 
yet in Behemoth’s mouth between his great teeth ;” but they 
who sat and watched in the next room the night before he 
stood in the presence of the Diet, heard the great sobs which 
shook his mighty frame and the passionate prayers with which 
he called out to God for help in weakness. He was the father, 
the creator of a literature, and yet no writer was ever less the 
literary man. He never wrote but for a purpose. “ His prose,” 
says Richter, “is a half battle.” Whether the story on the 
Wartburg be a true tale or a false legend, he was always throw- 
ing his inkstand at the Devil. In that Devil he believed with a 
child’s simple faith and a brave man’s, nay a true saint’s, fear- 
lessness. He was a supernaturalist for whom nature was all the 
more dear and interesting because of the great forces which he 
felt working in it. In him was that after which Christianity is 
always struggling, that of which Christ is the pattern and the 
consummation, a humanity which was all the. more human be- 
cause of its immediate and uninterrupted consciousness of 
Divinity. 
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Some men are events. It is not what they say or what they 
do, but what they are, that moves the world. Luther declared 
great truths; he did great deeds; and yet there is a certain 
sense in which his words and deed are valuable only as they 
showed him, as they made manifest a son of God living a strong, 
brave, clear-sighted human life. It is thus that I have spoken 
of him so far, feeling his presence still through the deep atmos- 
phere of these four hundred years. It is not certainly as the 
founder of any sect; more, but not mostly, it is as the preacher 
of certain truths; but most of all it is as uttering in his very 
being a re-assertion of the divine idea of humanity, that he 
comes with this wonderfully fresh vitality into our modern days. 

But, when we set ourselves to look at it more in its details, 
what a life of word and work it was through which his spirit 
found its education and sent forth its force into the world! His 
father, the Thuringian miner, lived in the little town of Mans- 
field, and out of the hills he won with constant toil the money 
to send his bright, sturdy, little boy to school. The young 
Luther got his earlier education at Magdeburg and Eisenach. 
When he was eighteen years old he went to the University at 
Erfurt and studied classics and philosophy. And then there 
came the change. Some sudden shock, perhaps the sickness of 
a friend, perhaps the storm of thunder and lightning, sent him 
into the Augustinian cloister and he become a monk. His old 
father protested, but it did no good. Buried out of sight for 
the next three years, he wrestled for his soul’s life. The fiercest 
mental struggle went on in his solitary cell. “I tormented my- 
self to death,” he said, “to make my peace with God, but I was 
in darkness and found it not.” Then he was sent to Wittenberg 
to teach in the new University. The fire was in his heart. The 
unsatisfied restlessness filled his soul. Then he went up to Rome 
and saw, as all the world remembers, how there was no satisfac- 
tion for him there. As he came back, now twenty-nine years 
old, the light began to dawn. The Bible revealed its heart to 
him. ‘“ The just shall live by faith,” seemed to ring out to him 
the divine answer to all his agonies and doubts. Then, five 
years later, Tetzel came with his indulgences and Dr. Martin 
Luther walked down the old main street of Wittenberg and 
nailed his Reformation theses on the door of the Castle Church 
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on All Saint’s Eve, the 31st of October, 1517. There they are 
to-day on the door of the same Church cast in perpetual bronze. 
Think what a youth that was! What a great preparation for a 
life. Three scenes stand out in it forever. The meadow just 
outside of Erfurt where, in the fury of the storm, with the light- 
ning striking at his feet, he resolved that he would be a monk; 
the Augustinian convent where he fought over the new found 
Bible for his soul; and the church-door where he nailed up his 
theses against the indulgences of the Pope. The scenes of 
resolution, of struggle, and of first decided action—the three 
Epiphanies of every opening life of power. 

The year 1517 with which the first period ends and the sec- 
ond period begins was the explosive year of Luther’s life. Then 
the materials met after their long preparation and the flash 
came. After that the fire spread rapidly. The events came 
thick and fast. In 1518 came the Diet of Augsburg where he 
met the Cardinal Legate Cajetan and ended his discussion by 
an appeal “ from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope to be better 
informed.” The next year came the great debate with Eck at 
Leipsic, where Luther finally denied the superiority of the 
Roman Church and became indeed the leader of the German 
nation against Italian domination. Upon this followed his two 
pamphlets, his Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, and his Babylonian Captivity of the Church, which rang 
like trumpet blasts through Germany and Christendom. The 
next year he was excommunicated by the Pope, and solemnly 
burned what he called “the execrable bull of Antichrist,” out- 
side the gate of Wittenberg. In 1521 he stood alone with the 
truth and God upon his side before the Imperial Tribunal at 
Worms. Then came his friendly imprisonment at the Wart- 
burg where he translated the New Testament in that sacred 
room, as if here, “ With mere heaven and the silent Thuringian 
hills looking on,” so Carlyle says, “a grand and grandest battle 
of one man versus the devil and all men was fought, and the 
latest prophecy of the eternal was made to these sad ages that 
yet run.” Thence he escaped, summoned by a cry of his peo- 
ple, which he could not resist, in the fierce peasant insurrections ; 
and by and by in a lull of that wild struggle he married. The 
emancipated monk married the emancipated nun, and the hap- 
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py and busy family life, teeming with work, ringing with song 
and laugh and children, began in the old grim cloister rooms at 
Wittenberg. These eight years from 1517 to 1525 make the 
centre and the power of the great Reformer’s life. As we turn 
the leaf upon which they are written we turn from medizval 
into modern history. Before them all is fantastical and strange, 
full of half-lights not easy for us to understand or follow. After 
them all is full of motive and meaning which we can compre. 
hend. Indeed, there are two truly cardinal men: Martin Luther 
in this century in Germany, and Oliver Cromwell in the next 
century in England, on whom more than on any others the 
great gates seem to turn and open which let the race through 
from the Old World into the New. And to the great scenes of 
history are added in this central period of Luther’s life these 
three: the field close to the gate of Wittenberg where he burnt 
the Bull; the Bishop’s. palace at Worms where he faced the 
Diet ; and the room at the Wartburg where he translated the 
New Testament and whence he escaped out of the keeping of 
his too cautious friends with his life in his hands to go and save 
his perplexed and suffering people. 

A long and busy twenty-one years remained before the end 
came, and he died in 1546 at the same Eisleben where sixty-three 
years before he had been born. They were years full of work 
and struggle, years also full of prayer and faith. It is not nec- 
essary to trace them in detail. There are some things about 
them not wholly pleasant to trace. More and more the grow- 
ing Reformation mixed itself up with politics and state-craft— 
and for the political side of reformation Luther cared but little. 
The discussion about the Lord’s Supper with the light-loving 
Swiss Reformer Zwingli came, and Luther never showed so 
badly as in that debate in the picturesque old castle at Marburg. 
He was overbearing there. He clung in the letter. He would 
not pass into the Spirit. And he was not thoroughly true. The 
moralist and mystic was not wholly ready for the hour. Indeed, 
in all these years there is a lurking sense of reaction and timid- 
ity. He is not allthe man he was. And yet they were rich 
years. The people were upon his soul and his soul was very 
near to God. The Warning of Dr. Martin Luther to his dear 
Germans, so reads the title-page of one of the hundred pam- 
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phlets which came pouring from his press at Wittenberg. It 
was the title-page of this last volume of his life. The mountain 
which had stood so long, rich with deep verdure, catching the 
sunshine, bearing the first brunt of the storms, casting abroad 
its bounteous shade, sending refreshing waters down on all its 
sides into the valleys, sometimes also volcanic and fiery, grew 
perhaps calmer, colder, more unworldly as the snows of winter 
gathered on its head; but it was the crown of the great land- 
scape still; it gave dignity to all the life about it; it caught the 
sunshine and bore witness of the heavens to the end. Ona 
journey of peace-making and of friendship, Luther was taken 
very ill, and died on the 18th of February, 1546. Almost his 
last words before he passed into the perfect presence of the God 
whom he had loved and served so long, were words of faith and 
hope, the words of his Master, the words of the Cross: ‘“ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The man who dies with those words on his lips and in his 
heart goes forth to do the work of God in the immortal life, 
goes also forth in influence upon the earth among the coming 
generations of mankind. So Luther went when the long weary 
work was over and he lay at last calm and dead at Ejisleben. 
What shall we say of that great marching of his soul, that 
power of his influence which has had so much to do with the 
making of the modern world? He was the great Reformer. Is 
then the world reformed? He was the great Protestant. Is 
then his Protestantism a failure or a success? The answer to 
that question must depend upon what we mean by Protestant- 
ism and what is the standard by which we judge success. If 
we are foolish enough to think of Protestantism as a power 
which tried to take the place of Rome and govern mankind af- 
ter the same false fashion in which that spiritual tyrant had 
aspired to be the mistress of the world, if we let ourselves think 
that Protestantism is a fixed set of doctrines claiming infallibil- 
ity and refusing all prospect of development, and that for Pro- 
testantism to succeed is for her to bring and hold all men to- 
gether in loyalty to lengthy creeds and in submission to a cen- 
tral ecclesiastical authority—then certainly Protestantism has 
failed, as it ought to have failed. But we have not so read the 
hope which Luther spread as with the very finger of the morn- 
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ing opening the skies for a new day, before the world. Surely 
the Protestantism has not failed which for four centuries at 
least has held the tyranny of Rome in check and filled the earth 
with such a live intelligence and so much of the spirit of free- 
dom that even if Rome should again become the mistress of 
the world she could not be the blind and brutal Rome of which 
Leo boasted and with which Luther fought. 

But there is more to say than that. These centuries of An- 
glo-Saxon life made by the ideas of Luther answer the ques- 
tion. The Protestantism of Milton and of Goethe, of Howard 
and of Franke, of Newton and of Leibnitz, of Bunyan and of 
Butler, of Wordsworth and of Tennyson, of Wesley and of 
Channing, of Schleiermacher and of Maurice, of Washington 
and of Lincoln is no failure. We may well dismiss the foolish 
question and with new pride and resolve brighten afresh the 
great name of Protestant upon our foreheads. 

Have we not seen to-day something of what Protestantism 
really is—the Protestantism which cannot fail? Full of the sense 
of duty and the spirit of holiness there stands Luther—moralist 
and mystic. Conscience and faith are not in conflict but in 
lofty unison in him. Through him, because he was that, God’s 
waiting light and power stream into the world and the old lies 
wither and humanity springs upon its feet. Ah, there is no 
failure there. There cannot be. The time will come—perhaps 
the time has come—when a new Luther will be needed for the 
next great step that humanity must take, but that next step is 
possible mainly because of what the Monk of Wittenberg was 
and did four hundred years ago. There is no failure there. 
Only one strain in the music of the eternal success—fading away 
but to give space for a new and higher strain. 

It may be that another Luther is not likely. It may be 
that the freer atmosphere in which the world is henceforth to 
live will give no chance for such explosions as in the sixteenth 
century burst open the tight walls of Papal power. Perhaps 
not by the apparition of one great leader, but by the steady up- 
ward movement of the inspired whole, the future great advances 
of humanity are to be made. No man can say; but this at 
least is sure, that the great principles of Martin Luther’s life 
must be the principles of every advance of man on to the very 
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end. Always it must be bya regeneration of humanity. Al- 
ways it must be by the power of God filling the soul of man. 
Always it must be religious. Always it must be God summon- 
ing man, man reaching after God. Always it must be the mor- 
alist and the mystic, conscience and faith meeting in the single 
human hero or in humanity at large, which makes the Refor- 
mation. And however it shall come, all human progress must 
remember Martin Luther. 

Every reformation until man comes to his perfection will be 
easier and surer because of this great Reformer whom we have 
been honoring, for whom we have been thanking God, to-day. 
Every return of man, rebellious against sin or worldliness or 
false authority, into a more simple and devout obedience to the 
God to whom he belongs, will remember with gratitude and find 
strength in remembering brave Martin Luther. The echo of 
the shouts which rang at Wittenberg while the Pope’s Bull was 
burning, the echo of the trumpets which the watchman on the 
tower blew when Luther entered into Worms, will be heard, if 
men listen for them, in the farthest and latest of the ever- 
repeated chimes which, until the Light and the Lord have 
perfectly possessed the earth, shall again and again 


‘Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Delivered at the celebration of the 400th Anniversary of the Birthday of 
Martin Luther, October 13th, 1883, tn the Academy of Music, New York. 








ARTICLE IX. 


IS MAN’S MORAL NATURE AN EVOLUTION FROM 
THE SOCIAL INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS? 


By THE REv. JOSEPH S. VAN DYKE, 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cranbury, N. J. 


IDE as is the divergence in intellectual faculties between 

man and the lower animals, in moral nature the chasm 

is still broader, is in fact practically infinite. Quite manifestly 
it is not merely a difference in degree, but in kind, animals being 
entirely destitute of moral qualities properly so called. True, 
they possess social instincts, and in the exercise of these occa- 
sionally manifest, in slight degree, qualities resembling those 
which in the human family are denominated ethical. The 
horse, which apparently carries forward a process closely akin 
to reasoning, and evidently remembers places which it has fre- 
quently visited, seems also to have a certain measure of affec- 
tion for its companion, and even for its owner. The elephant, 
which may be teased into a frenzy of rage, is also capable of 
appreciating kind treatment and possibly feels an impulse 
slightly akin to gratitude. The lioness, fierce as her nature is, 
has a measure of affection for her whelps. A monkey has been 
known to come to the rescue of its keeper when he was at- 
tacked by an enraged baboon, thereby seeming to manifest a 
disposition to requite remembered kindnesses. Cattle, though 
sometimes far from manifesting sympathy with each others’ 
sufferings—as when the wounded are driven from the herd,— 
have nevertheless been seen to stand intently gazing on a dying 
or dead companion. The queen-bee, though she kills her fer- 
tile daughters, quite evidently has a measure of sympathy with 
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all the members of her well-regulated household. It is no un- 
usual thing to see birds expressing, seemingly, extravagant joy 
over the nest which contains their happy young: some even 
build houses which are expressly designed and exclusively used 
for social pleasures. Insects, as well as puppies and lambs, 
sport and wrestle and enter with zest into amusements, sympa- 
thizing with the joys of others. Crows have been known to 
feed a blind companion, thereby giving evidence of possessing 
the rudiments of what man regards as the highest virtue, unsel- 
fish care for the aged and the helpless. The baboons of Abys- 
sinia, before setting out to plunder a garden, choose a leader 
and enjoin strict obedience to orders on all the members of the 
company : if any one on the journey makes a noise, so endanger- 
ing success, his nearest companions give him a slap to remind 
him of the impropriety of disobeying orders. 

Not only do animals appear to possess, though in but slight 
measure, love, gratitude, sympathy, obedience—qualities usually 
considered as possessing moral bearings,—but also manifest 
courage, and in some circumstances the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
The bear, with intelligence adequate to the procurement of food 
for her cubs, will also rush between them and danger. Whena 
troop of monkeys is attacked by dogs, the males will hasten to 
the front, showing valor and a readiness to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the company; so successfully can they cover the 
retreat that even the youngest and the feeblest commonly reach 
the mountains in safety; there they receive the praise which 
gratitude prompts the rescued to bestow. 

Perhaps the nearest approach made by the inferior animals 
to what we denominate conscience is the apparent sense of 
shame, bordering on remorse, which the whipped cur seems to 
experience as he cringingly supplicates a return of his master’s 
favor. Professor Agassiz thought that dogs possess a faculty 
closely akin to conscience. 

Without questioning the truth of these and numberless simi- 
lar facts, we do not hesitate to affirm that there is in the lower 
animals no quality and no combination of qualities, from which 
the sense of right and wrong, as it exists among men, could 
have been evolved. In this affirmation we are unquestionably 
sustained by the facts of the case, and also by the testimony of 
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naturalists well qualified to express an opinion. Mr. George 
Mivart, though an ardent advocate of progressive development 
(not, however, of natural selection, nor of the derivation of 
man’s mental and moral faculties from the lower animals), boldly 
asserts: “ There is no trace in brutes of an action simulating 
morality which is not explicable by fear of punishment, by the 
hope of pleasure, or by personal affection.” 

Those evolutionists who pursue their theory to the extent of 
developing man’s higher faculties from the Szmzade@ hold, that 
though the moral sense constitutes by far the most important 
difference between man and the lower animals, still, even here, 
the difference is one of degree and not of kind; that, though 
there is a wide divergence between the two conceptions, “ the 
expedient” and “the morally obligatory,” they are nevertheless 
the same in origin; that those apes which possessed an instinc- 
tive liking for practices useful to the community, have, through 
natural selection, perpetuated a more numerous offspring than 
those possessing tendencies in an opposite direction; that the 
liking ultimately became “innate,” and in man has gone on im- 
proving, though moral sense is feeble in savages, till it has cul- 
minated in the dictum, Frat justitia, ruat celum. 

The advocates of this theory have different methods of des- 
ignating the bond that unites moral sense, as existent in man, 
with the germs thereof as they exist in inferior animals. Some 
maintain that it has had its origin in the principle of selfishness. 
This Darwin pronounces absurd,’ and affirms that “ The moral 
sense is fundamentally identical with the social instincts,” which 
“have certainly been developed for the general good of the 
community.” “Thus any animal whatever endowed with well- 
marked social instincts, would inevitably acquire a moral sense 
or conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers had become as 
well developed, or nearly as well developed, as in man.”” Again: 
“ The first foundation or origin of moral sense lies in the social 
instincts, including sympathy. . .. The social instincts would 
give the impulse to act for the good of the community.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer evolves conscience from the principle of utility, 
as existing in inferior animals. He declares, ‘“ There have been 


1 Descent of Man, Vol. I, p. 94. 2 Ibid. p. 68. 
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and still are, developing in the race certain fundamental intui- 
tions; and, though these moral intuitions are the result of accu- 
mulated experiences of utility gradually organized and inherited, 
they have come to be quite independent of conscious experi- 
ence.” Others evolve it from the regard, manifested by animals, 
to the highest happiness of the largest number. In the opinion 
of Sir John Lubbock, the author of Prehistoric Times, the 
moral sense has its origin in “deference to authority.” This, 
on examination, turns out to be simple utilitarianism ; since, 
unless there is such a thing as absolute morality (which he 
denies), obedience must be produced either by the hope of re- 
ward, or the fear of punishment, or the mere pleasure arising 
from obeying—the motive must be utility. 

It thus becomes evident that to develop conscience from 
the social instincts of inferior animals it must be regarded as 
having its genesis in selfishness, in the desire to secure the 
greatest good to the community, or in a regard to the highest 
happiness of the largest number, no other sources of moral 
principle existing in animals—if, indeed, these exist and are | 
possible sources of moral intuitions. 

As already intimated, the advocates of this theory admit 
that it is extremely difficult to account for the moral element 
in man, that this, which Darwin designates “ the most noble of 
all the attributes of man,” causes him to differ most profoundly 
from the Simial family. “A moral being,” says Darwin, “is 
one who is capable of comparing his past and future actions or 
motives, and of approving or disapproving of them. We have 
no reason to suppose that any of the lower animals have this 
capacity. . . . In the case of man, who alone can with certainty 
be ranked as a moral being, actions of a certain class are called 
‘moral,’ whether performed deliberately after a struggle with 
opposing motives, or from the effects of slowly gained habit, or 
impulsively through instinct.” Surely, then, we are justified in 
affirming that it will require a large induction of facts, larger 
than has yet been made, to establish the proposition that ani- 
mals possessing social instincts inevitably acquire a moral sense, 
when there is a corresponding development of the reasoning 
faculties. 

We are ready to concede that there may be adduced from 
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the animal kingdom examples in abundance of acts simulating 
morality, as the care taken of the young, the feeling of love be- 
tween members of the same fraternity, the posting of sentinels 
to guard against the approach of danger, hunting in company, 
obedience to the commands of leaders, etc. But acts which are 
merely conducive to the good of the community are not neces- 
sarily moral; indeed, they may be positively immoral, and in- 
stead of tending to quicken the sense of right and wrong, may 
tend to blunt it. By a community of thieves, who secure their 
booty not infrequently through murder, indifference to the suf- 
ferings of the helpless may come to be considered as eminently 
beneficial. If, as we are told, cruelty is characteristic of sava- 
ges, who are declared to be an intermediate link between the 
ape family and the human, how are we to account for man’s 
intense sympathy with suffering? How explain his care of the 
weak, the mentally imbecile, the aged and the worse than use- 
less? Certainly it is not beneficial to society, and never has 
been, that the feeblest members should impose burdens upon 
the strong, and even leave enfeebled children as a legacy of woe 
to posterity. What, then, could have been the origin of man’s 
noblest charities? How does it happen that his tenderest emo- 
tions prompt to self-sacrifice in the erection of Hospitals, and 
Insane Asylums, and Inebriate Homes, and Magdalen Retreats, 
etc.? How has humanity towards animals, even towards those 
which are useless to man, ever come to be regarded as a virtue? 
It is conceded by Mr. Darwin that a high standard of morality 
gives no advantage to individuals ;’ and when, as in these cases, 
it is clearly detrimental to the welfare of society, how could it 
have become established ? 

Is the difference one of degree and not of kind? We are 
conducted through a lengthy and labored argument the design 
of which is to prove that the more enduring instincts conquer 
the less permanent. Birds, yielding to the more powerful im- 
pulse, migrate when the season arrives, leaving their helpless 
young in the nest. Who can say that the joys of their new 
home in the sunny south are not clouded, in measure at least, 
by the remembrance of their deserted young in the chilly north? 
They may suffer from remorse deeply regretting their weakness 


{ Descent of Man, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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in yielding to what for the time was a more potent desire. To 
civilized men ‘duty’ is, indeed, the most powerful word in the 
language; but why may we not say that the hound ‘ ought’ to 
hunt without any regard whatever to present or prospective 
advantages ? 

Weare thus given to understand that conscience, in its high- 
est functions when it acts regardless of self-interest, is to be 
regarded as merely the exercise of an inherited habit. The 
retriever ‘ought’ to bring his game and lay it at his master’s feet, 
because he ‘ought’ to obey an impulse transmitted from his an- 
cestors. Man ought to do right, even though it may not con- 
duce to personal advantage, for he has inherited a habit which 
was laboriously evolved from the social instincts of the lower 
animals. 

In answer to this specious theory we may very properly ask, 
Are the acts to which conscience prompts alwaysinstinctive? Has 
the moral sense no more enduring foundation than an inherited 
habit? Does it testify to the existence of an eternal law of 
right and wrong? Do not its mandates come to us bearing the 
seal of a just God? Is remorse nothing more than the tran- 
sient pain which results from disregarding the promptings of 
inherited habit? This anguish, which poets have depicted in 
such vivid colors, and from which the guilty vainly seek to 
escape, is it nothing more than an unpleasant sensation arising 
from the perception that one instinctive impulse has been 
yielded to rather than another? Before these and similar ques- 
tions can be answered in such a way as to cast discredit upon 
conscience as an independent and heaven-delegated power, 
there must evidently be a more extended array of arguments, 
and these more potent than any yet adduced. Logic has an 
arduous task to perform before a majority of the human family 
will believe that the moral sense of man and the social instincts 
of inferior animals are essentially one, differing in degree but 
not in kind. Though, from the argument as presented, we are 
expected to infer that man may feel remorse such as conscience 
is fitted to produce, simply because he has yielded to a stronger 
instinctive desire, thereby doing what calm judgment pro- 
nounces detrimental to the good of the community, we reso- 
lutely refuse to gratify the cherished expectation. 
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Most persons believe in “absolute morality,” maintaining 
that notion of conscience which makes it to differ from even 
the noblest of mere animal instincts. It is viewed as erecting 
its own standard of right and compelling one, as past conduct 
is reviewed, to approve or condemn. Fora course of conduct 
which an awakened moral sense strongly disapproves, no mat- 
ter how powerful were the temptations, the transgressor is 
forced to feel regret, sometimes keen and long-continued 
remorse. In this respect man differs from the animal creation 
almost as widely as it is possible to conceive. 

As already intimated, the acceptance of the proposed theory 
carries with it the belief that “the right” and “the useful,” 
two entirely distinct ideas, are essentially identical and have a 
common origin. Even on this hypothesis, the task of proving 
that the moral sense of man was developed from the social 
instincts of apes would be an arduous one; for, to speak of 
social instincts having their origin in selfishness and ripening 
into self-denial appears absurd; nor is there less absurdity, 
seemingly, in assuming that a regard to the highest happiness 
of the largest number could have evolved a conscience suffi- 
ciently sensitive to condemn practices which an overwhelming 
majority of every community must have considered conducive 
to the well-being of nearly or quite all; and the absurdity, 
though perhaps less easily comprehended, is but little dimin- 
ished, indeed in the minds of some is augmented, by supposing 
that the social instincts of brutes gradually developed a moral 
sense capable of enacting and enforcing laws which no amount 
of intelligence, without the assistance of lessons from experi- 
ence, could pronounce well adapted to promote the good of 
society, being destructive, apparently, to the prospective as 
well as to the present interests of a very large majority. How, 
for example, could man, according to this theory, have acquired 
his ideas in reference to honesty? “ Honesty,” as Mr. Hutton 
says, “ must have been associated by our ancestors with many 
unhappy as well as many happy consequences, and we know 
that in ancient Greece dishonesty was openly and actually 
associated with happy consequences.” How came our ances- 
tors, in the days of “ miserable savagery” or in their previous 
ape-condition, to look upon marriage within certain degrees of 
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consanguinity as improper? ‘“Savages,’’ says Mr. Wallace, 
“choose their wives for rude health and physical beauty.” It 
is highly improbable, even if they were able to perceive result- 
ant evils, that they could be induced to condemn incestuous 
intercourse, much less to discontinue it. And yet, among 
many savages, so great is the repugnance to such unions that 
they are rigorously forbidden, though the will of the husband 
alone determines the duration of the marriage contract, the 
wishes of women being in no way consulted. Among the 
Fiji-Islanders, brothers and sisters, mothers and sons-in-law, 
fathers and daughters-in-law, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, 
are forbidden to speak to each other or to eat from the same 
dish. In Australia, a man, if he has the courage, may steal 
another man’s wife, but he may not have a woman of the same 
name as his own, lest possibly she may be a remote relative. 
The Esquimaux frequently exchange wives as an act of friend- 
ship, but care is taken to prevent the union of blood-relatives. 
This abhorrence of intercourse within prohibited degrees could 
hardly have originated among the savages; and to conjecture 
that it may have arisen in the Simial family is to ignore the 
fact that monkeys of every class are ina preéminent degree 
exempt from sensitiveness upon such subjects. 

Nor is it less difficult to perceive how “the advantageous” 
could have been transmuted into self-sacrifice; into temper- 
ance, chastity, truthfulness, gratitude,etc. Regard to the well- 
being of society is not the only, nor indeed the main, element 
in these and kindred virtues. They evidently include devotion 
to God. It is perhaps possible to conceive that slight feelings 
of approbation or of disapprobation, sufficiently powerful to 
prove advantageous to a limited community and sufficiently 
universal to influence large numbers, may have been transmit- 
ted through natural selection. But as the stream cannot rise 
higher than the fountain, it is impossible to conclude that these 
feeble emotions could have developed the ennobling conception 
of duty. The distinction between “the advantageous” and 
the “obligatory” is so fundamental that the idea of benefit 
does not enter into the idea of right ; indeed, the disadvantage- 
ous could more readily evolve the conception. ‘‘ The advan- 
tageous” and “the pleasurable” are not contained in the idea 
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of “duty,” not even in germ-form. This is conceded by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the philosophical exponent of evolution, 
though he nevertheless maintains that “the experiences of 
utility, organized and consolidated through all past generations 
of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous 
modifications,....... which have no apparent basis in the 
individual experiences of utility.” 

It is, moreover, worthy of note that the theory in question 
proceeds upon the assumption that apes, and even inferior ani- 
mals, possess what man has not attained to, namely, an unerring 
instinct telling what is for the good of the largest number; 
nay, more, it assumes that they are capable of ignoring the les- 
sons of experience and even convincing their companions that 
more conscientious courses would result in greater good, not, 
indeed, to the individual, possibly not even to the existing gen- 
eration, but to the race in the lapse of centuries. 

To believe that the social instincts were the germinating 
principle of man’s entire moral nature, and that, by the aid of the 
intellect and through the force of unconquerable habit, they ul- 
timately issued into the Golden Rule, requires a degree of cre- 
dulity which few can hope to reach; and to conceive, as this 
theory does, that devotion to God and self-sacrifice, and even 
gratitude, have been developed from the unselfishness necessary 
to the better preservation of brute communities is, in the opinion 
of most persons, a simple impossibility. 

The point of the foregoing process of reasoning is not blunt- 
ed by saying, The result merely ensues from the survival of the 
fittest ; for how, we may ask, could any considerable number 
within the limits of the same tribe become possessed of the 
moral qualities? Evidently they could not; and the remainder 
of the tribe being incapable of appreciating this high moral tone 
manifestly could not transmit it; nor could the few, since the 
powerful influence of the many would inevitably destroy the 
slight advances made by a very small minority. The variations 
of individuals become eliminated by the mere force of numbers. 
Thus the lives of the more moral (rendered more moral to bene- 
fit community) would be a self-sacrifice without the faintest 
hope of benefiting succeeding generations—a martyrdom such 
as man has never been called upon to undergo. 
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Darwin, perceiving the cogency of this line of reasoning, 
assigns two agencies through the operation of which he thinks 
a large number of the members of any tribe might have become 
possessed of these social and moral qualities; namely, the per- 
ception that assistance is the loan for assistance, and the potent 
effect of praise and blame. These, however, must necessarily 
be powerless just where potency is needed. 

If we were to admit that certain well-defined moral qualities, 
having their foundation in utility, may possibly have been ac- 
quired by a fewmembers or by a majority of some tribe, could it 
be shown that these qualities would probably be transmitted 
from generation to generation? Could it be proved that they 
actually were transmitted? Neither,as we think. It is difficult 
to discover any ground for the belief that even a large majority 
of any monkey-tribe could transmit moral qualities which have 
an origin no nobler and a character no more enduring than that 
imparted to them by the survival of individuals having infinites- 
imal measures of increased regard to the good of the commu- 
nity. Moral qualities, such as connect themselves with a law 
inwoven with human nature, are, indeed, transmissible. It is 
undeniable, however, that senseless customs, superstitious prac- 
tices and meaningless moral distinctions, though widely preva- 
lent and powerful for centuries, cannot be transmitted from 
parents to children. The Hindoo father does not transmit his 
intense horror of unclean food, though he may transmit his de- 
testation of falsehood. The Mohammedan mother has been 
known to transmit her inclination to theft—as have also wealthy 
parents in civilized society, as is testified to by kleptomania— 
but she has not been known to transmit, except by instruction, 
her shame of appearing in public with unveiled face. The chil- 
dren of the Hottentot may, indeed, inherit his veneration of 
some higher power, but not his superstitious reverence for mean- 
ingless religious customs. Facts such as these, and they are 
numerous, would certainly seem to indicate that moral laws are 
an essential and not an accidental part of human nature: that 
they are an indestructible portion of man’s constitution and not 
something engrafted thereon. 

That the moral sense possesses an authority, such as is not 
possible to inherited tendencies even should they become a 
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powerful bias regularly transmitted, is the nearly unanimous 
conviction of the human family. The approval of right and dis- 
approbation of wrong are accompanied with a deep-seated per- 
suasion of supernatural authority. Truth, honesty, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice,—all the virtues,—are considered praiseworthy and 
obligatory not merely, nor mainly, because the noblest of the 
human family have commended them, but in a preéminent de- 
gree because they are believed to have the sanction of a Su- 
preme Being, by whom the love of them was inwoven, as is 
believed, with man’s better nature. In like manner, falsehood, 
envy, selfishness, rascality,—all the vices,—are deemed despi- 
cable, not simply because moralists have dared to condemn them, 
nor because of a wide-spread conviction that they are poorly 
adapted to secure either present or future advantages, but be- 
cause most persons are forced to conclude that man’s nobler 
nature, as it came from the hand of its Creator, involuntarily 
condemns them. It would be difficult to assign any other satis- 
factory reason. Certainly, the most brilliant success has some- 
times accompanied craft, dissimulation, knavery, and selfishness. 

Again: If the social instincts are the basis of conscience, all 
persons or nearly all, as it would seem, ought to approve what 
society recognizes as right. Such, however, is not the case. 
Every person, besides being capable of forming estimates re- 
specting his own acts, also forms judgments in reference to the 
conduct of others, thoroughly persuaded that right is right and 
wrong is wrong independent of men’s beliefs and practices. 
His judgment is independent. He believes himself accountable 
to God alone. As a right delegated from heaven he exercises 
the privilege of holding others to a superhuman standard of 
rectitude, though he admits that man’s conceptions of duty 
vary, owing to prejudice and ignorance. Whilst deeming it 
follyto condemn the conduct of brutes, because they possess no 
moral sense, he is impelled by an inward necessity to entertain 
an opinion respecting the moral acts of every sane person. 
Convinced that all possess conscience, which, though often re- 
sembling a palace in ruins, yet speaks of a more glorious past 
and invites to a nobler future, he considers no argument neces- 
sary to prove that it is an original element in human nature. 
The denial of this, on the part of an occasional reasoner, has 
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little or no effect in destroying his faith in the validity of the 
argument. Atheists exist. They have advanced labored argu- 
ments to substantiate their position. This has not induced 
theologians to concede that there is no argument in the nearly 
universal testimony of the human family to the existence of a 
Supreme Being. 

Will any one pretend to affirm that this “ social-instinct” 
theory satisfactorily accounts for the fact that an act is deemed 
praiseworthy in exact proportion to the unselfishness that char- 
acterizes it? The existence of unselfish qualities in our ape- 
like progenitors would have impeded the improvement of the 
species. The development of useful qualities is perhaps con- 
ceivable, but the development of qualities detrimental and tend- 
ing to deterioration is irreconcilable with the theory. We may 
safely challenge the evolutionist to furnish a single instance in 
which “the disadvantageous” has been transmuted into con- 
science. His chances for success are slight indeed. 

So cogent is the argument which we have attempted to out- 
line that most persons, even those who deny a supernatural 
Revelation, are ready to admit that the clearest evidences of 
man’s having been created in God’s image are found in his 
moral nature. To see beauty in goodness, and charity, and for- 
giveness, and love; to admire them even when they are not 
permitted to mould the life; to condemn wrong-doing, and in 
stinctively loathe it, even when practising it—these surely are 
strong proofs that conscience is an essential and indestructible 
element of human nature, the direct workmanship of “a Hand 
Divine.” 














ARTICLE X. 
A NATURALIST’S VISIT TO EGYPT. 


By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F.R.S., 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 


I. 


INTER pursued us through the south of Europe, and 
our last view of Italy was of the old gneissose moun- 
tains behind Cape Spartivento, and the more recent cone of 
Etna, mantled in snow and capped with driving clouds. The 
cutting Zramontano—which had caused us to wear winter wraps 
in Naples, and had more sharply assailed us on the top of Vesu- 
vius—followed us across the Mediterranean, with the addition 
of occasional rain-squalls, giving to the “Great Sea” the aspect 
of the North Atlantic in winter. But New Year’s Day brought 
a change for the better, and after we had passed Candia we en- 
tered on a more genial climate, with mild southerly breezes and 
fleecy clouds floating in clear blue sky. In the two past days, 
even in our good steamer “ La Seyne,” we could in some de- 
gree sympathize with the sufferings of St. Paul and his com- 
panions in their long winter voyage, though our north-easter 
was no doubt but a faint representation of his fourteen days of 
Euro-Aquilo. To-day we can imagine the pleasures of summer 
on the sunny sea, celebrated by so many poetic voyagers—the 
beautiful but capricious sea which has borne the barks of sailors 
of many lands ever since the Phcenicians and the old Pelasgi, 
“sons of Poseidon,” first launched their boats upon it. 

And now Alexandria appears before us, its buildings and 
groves of palms seeming to float on the sea with no appreciable 
foundation of land. Its site was well chosen by the engineers 
of Alexander, westward of the driftage of Nile mud, which has 
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blocked so many other harbors on this coast, in shelter of a 
natural breakwater projecting from the ridge of sand and soft 
limestone which here fringes the Delta and Lake Mareotis, near 
the quarries of a soft but useful building stone, and conveniently 
placed for tapping the great western branch of the Nile. These 
natural advantages would have made it a greater and more 
prosperous city than it has been but for the interference of hu- 
man passions, aggravated in intensity by the fact that it has al- 
ways of necessity been a meeting-place of diverse and incongru- 
ous national elements. The last example is seen in the ruins of 
the great square, now being laboriously removed. Alexandria, 
from its maritime position, is an exception to the proverbial 
dryness of the Egyptian climate. Its streets were wet and 
muddy on the morning of our arrival, and rain fell heavily all 
the forenoon. The vegetation and the atmosphere were, how- 
ever, those of a warmer climate than that of any part of Europe. 

Alexandria and its people have much of an Old World aspect, 
but strangely mingled with what is new; and though a modern 
city in comparison with some others in Egypt, it is historically 
old. Yet to the geologist its site, and the delta on the margin 
of which it stands, are only of yesterday, and the stone, of which 
the mole and the houses are mostly built, is also of comparatively 
modern date. Except the shafts of columns and masses of 
stone brought down from Upper Egypt, there is nothing here 
so old as the London clay. The soft limestone and indurated 
sand of the vicinity of the city are of late tertiary age, probably 
a little older than the advent of man. The mud of the Delta 
stretching southward of the city is most likely a deposit of the 
historical human period. 

Let us inquire what this modern date really means, and what 
is implied in the oft-quoted statements of Herodotus, that 
Egypt is “the gift of the Nile,” and that the Delta is younger 
than the Egyptian people. The Delta is a triangular plain, 
having its apex at Cairo, where the narrow valley of the Nile 
begins to widen out into the Delta, and its base on the Medi- 
terranean. The distance from the base to the apex of the tri- 
angle is a little more than a hundred miles, and the length of 
the base about a hundred and fifty miles. The one side is 
formed by the Libyan Desert and the eastern side by the Ara- 
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bian Desert, both dry and sandy, a little higher than the level 
of the Delta, and based on somewhat older formations. The 
Delta, being composed of Nile mud brought down by the river, 
must occupy what once was a bay of the Mediterranean Sea, 
into the head of which at Cairothe Nile began to pour its muddy 
deposits. It must have been a shallow bay, with a sandy bot- 
tom, for on its seaward margin there are belts of limestone 
composed of fragments of shells and of sea-sand, which must 
have been thrown up before there was any delta. Furthermore, 
in various parts of the Delta, there are sandbanks, which are por- 
tions of the old sea-bottom projecting above the alluvial deposit, 
and which are now often occupied by the towns and mud vil- 
lages of the people. Had the Nile begun to pour its waters into 
a deep bay there might have been no Delta, or only one of very 
small dimensions. The way was prepared for this wonderful 
deposit by previous geological processes of a somewhat remark- 
able character. Before noticing them, and remarking on their 
dates, it may be well to premise that the borings hitherto made 
in the Nile sediment give it a depth of about sixty feet; and, 
according to Feqari Bey, works of man are found to only about 
half that depth, though, at the estimated rate of deposit of one- 
twentieth of an inch annually, this would give a great historical 
antiquity to man in Egypt, and would still leave a vast period 
of accumulation before his arrival. There is, however, good 
reason to suppose that, though the estimate above stated may 
be near the truth for modern times, it cannot represent suffi- 
ciently that of the earlier history of the river. It applies also 
to the valley above the Delta, rather than to the Delta itself. 
So far as the latter is concerned, the frequency of bare patches 
of sand seems to imply that the original surface was somewhat 
uneven, and that in most places the alluvial deposit is not very 
deep. 

These points being understood, two questions present them- 
selves: When did the Nile begin to deposit sediment in the 
Delta? and, In what condition did it find the area for such de- 
posit? Neglecting, for the present, previous changes of bed, 
the period immediately preceding the introduction of man on 
the earth, that usually known as the Glacial or Pleistocene Age, 
terminated in the Northern Hemisphere with a great and very 
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general submergence of the land. At this time the greater part 
of Northern Africa was probably under the sea, and the portions 
out of water must have had a very moist and cool climate com- 
pared with that which they experience at present. This sub- 
mergence was succeeded by what Lyell has termed the “ Second 
Continental Period” of the later Tertiary Age. In this the 
Mediterranean was smaller than at present, and what is now the 
Delta was probably an arid region, with a narrow belt of verdure 
along the Nile of that time, which may have occupied a con- 
tinuation of its present channel, across the area of the Delta. 
This old channel, which may have been excavated as early as 
the Pliocene Period, may yet be discovered by boring, and, in 
the operations of this kind at present in progress, I hope an 
attempt will be made to find it. 

This Second Continental Period was that of palzocosmic, or 
“ palzolithic” man, and it not unlikely coincides with the ante- 
diluvian period of history. If man had made his way into 
Egypt at that time he probably existed under conditions some- 
what different from those of the present day, for there was no 
Delta, unless in a district now submerged. The Second Conti- 
nental Period was ¢losed by a new submergence, apparently of 
a very limited duration, though of great extent and locally of 
some violence. Considerations that are daily growing in cogency 
tend to identify this submergence with the historical Deluge, 
which, as Lenormant has so well shown, is an event that enters 
into the authentic history of all the leading races of men, and is 
no longer to be regarded as prehistoric in any sense. The re- 
émergence of the land after this event left the Mediterranean 
with nearly its present limits; and what is now the Delta be- 
came eventually a shallow bay, full of sandbanks, and ready to 
receive the deposits which the Nile began anew to pour down 
from its distant sources in the mountains of interior Africa, and 
to distribute in its annual inundations. No theory of these de- 
posits can stand for a moment which does not recognize the old 
excavations of the Nile valley and the remarkable preparations 
made for the formation of the Delta. 

Now arises the question of historic date, with reference to 
the time when the formation of the Delta began, and the time 
when postdiluvian man appeared to take possession of it. What- 
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ever Egyptologists may make of muddled and uncertain lists of 
Egyptian kings, many of them evidently unhistorical or con- 
temporary heads of local tribes, the history of Egypt as a nation 
must beginafter the Deluge. Anything previous must relate to 
antediluvian times. We may also assume, on the evidence so 
ably summed up by Rawlinson of the convergence of the history 
of all the ancient nations to a point about 3,000 years B.C., that 
the dispersion of men after the great flood is an event that oc- 
curred somewhat less than 5,000 years ago." The early colonists 
who at that time made their way to the Nile valley must have 
found its conditions approximately similar to those that exist 
now, except in regard to the extent and level of the Delta. 
But, we know from the marks left by the inundations of that 
early time that the latter were higher than at present, whether 
because of a greater supply of water or because of the bed of 
the river not being so deeply cut or completely leveled as it 
afterwards became. We also know from the monuments that 
the early settlements of the Egyptians were on the Upper and 
Middle Nile, not on the Delta; that the earlier kings were much 
occupied with works of embankment and drainage; that the 
Delta, probably because of its lower level and less extent, was 
less important than at present. As their history advances wé 
find their capital moving from Upper Egypt to Memphis, and 
finally to cities far north on the Delta. 

All this corresponds with the conclusion, deducible from the 
physical conditions, that the process of natural warping by which 
the Delta was formed began in the early human period,and was 
proceeding rapidly during the earlier portion of the Egyptian 
monarchy. It was, however, retarded and brought nearly to a 
close long before the Christian Era by the less amount of the 
inundation covering the now higher surface, and by the impos- 
sibility of pushing the deposit farther to the north in the face 
of the Mediterranean currents and an increasing depth of water. 
So it was that Lower Egypt at least was the gift of the Nile, 
and that in early times the gift was growing in magnitude as 
the population increased to receive it. The early Egyptians 
who seized upon this rich and promising inheritence were not 


1Cf. this Journal for April, 1883, Vol. II, pp. 339, 364. 
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barbarians. They were industrious and skilful tillers of the 
soil; and they carried with them from their primitive homes 
the arts of antediluvian times, and more especially those of ir- 
rigation and construction in brick and stone, which they began 
from the first to carry into practice in the valley of the great 
African river. They must have been the better able to do this 
because of their comparative isolation. Commerce had scarcely 
begun in the Mediterranean, the interior of Africa was for the 
most part an unoccupied solitude, the Libyan and Arabian 
Deserts were barriers on the right hand and on the left, and the 
Isthmus of Suez, if it existed at all as continuous land, was 
much narrower than at present. In these circumstances the 
Egyptians must have multiplied rapidly in their valley so pro- 
ductive of food, while they had no inducement to emigrate or 
to engage in foreign wars, and no man’s hand was against them. 
Thus they began to execute great public works at a very early 
period, and attained to the standing of a numerous and culti- 
vated people at a time when, as we can gather from the early 
history of the Asiatic nations, they were comparatively uncon- 
solidated. 

To a traveller from the West the general physical aspect of 
the Delta, though with differences in detail, recalls the great 
alluvial plain of the Red River as it appears in Minnesota and 
Manitoba. The differences in climate, in the arboreal vegeta- 
tion, in the habitations of the people, and in the people them- 
selves, are most striking. The people impress a stranger favor- 
ably. Tall in stature, strong of limb, active in gait, industrious 
in their tillage of the soil, and withal cheerful in aspect, and with 
well-developed heads, one wonders by what strange combinations 
of historical circumstances such a people should have been trod- 
den under foot by inferior races of men, and should now be 
doomed to abject poverty and oppression in a land teeming 
with all the elements of wealth, and in which the agriculturists, 
instead of inhabiting comfortable homes, herd together in groups 
of mud cabins, destitute apparently of every comfort. It is a 
sad story; but the result is that the fellahin of to-day are 
doomed to labor for others rather than for themselves, and to 
be “servants of servants.” May the time soon come when, 
under higher religious education and political influences, they 
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may develop fully the powers inherent in them, and Egypt may 
again rise to a high place among the nations of the earth. 
Something has already been done in this direction by our own 
Government, so strangely placed in the position of guiding this 
long-neglected country; but much more remains to be done, 
and the elevation of the people is that which alone can give a 
stable basis for future prosperity. 


II. 


Cairo is at present the great centre of Egyptian life, and the 
second Mussulman city in the world. It is the successor of old 
Memphis, and both cities have owed their importance to their 
position at the point where the long Nile valley enters the apex 
of the triangle of the Delta, a point well suited to be the centre 
of political control for both Upper and Lower Egypt. When 
the Delta was a bay of the Mediterranean, and before the Nile 
deposits had filled it up, the limestone ridge of JJugattam, 
rising to an elevation of about six hundred feet behind Cairo, 
was a rocky promontory washed by the sea, and projecting into 
the bay, and it now projects in like manner into the alluvial 
plain. Its age is that of the Eocene Tertiary, or about that of 
the London clay, and it abounds in fossils, more especially those 
round disks, shells of humble marine protozoa, known as Num- 
mulites, and which Strabo was informed were petrified beans— 
“Pharaoh’s beans.” The point of the promontory, partially 
separated from the main mountain, furnishes a site for the cita- 
dal, at the foot of which the city lies on a level scarcely elevated 
above the annual inundation. Cairo has no claims to greater 
antiquity than the Persian conquest of Egypt (B. C. 525), and 
did not become a place of commanding importance till after the 
Arabian occupation of the country. Why did the ancient 
Egyptians neglect this beautiful and imposing site, and erect 
their capital on the opposite side of the river, several miles far- 
ther up, and in the midst of the alluvial plain, here about five 
miles wide, and with the river towards its eastern side ? 

The site of Memphis is just a slight elevation on the alluvial 
plain as the modern Fellahin.select for their villages, as being 
more or less above the inundation, and near to the cultivated 
ground. In primitive times it was, no doubt, so selected, per- 
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haps at a time when it was not far from the northern limit of 
the cultivated land of Egypt, and was adopted by the Egyptian 
kings as their capital when they moved thus far towards the 
Delta. Perhaps the traditional connection of the place with 
the worship of Ptah, the Creator, may have aided in determin- 
ing the selection. There was, besides, the facility for con- 
structing defensive ditches around it, and the absence of any 
dominating height, such as that which commands Cairo, and has 
placed even its citadel under the guns of besiegers. Besides 
this, the Egyptians seem to have preferred sites facing the rising 
sun, and they no doubt had also an eye to the excellent quar- 
ries of limestone immediately opposite the site of Memphis, and 
to the facilities offered by the river and canals for the transport 
of building material. 

The traditions relating to the great dam and canal, said to 
have been made for the protection of Memphis, show at once 
the importance attached to the place, and the facility with 
which the Egyptian trains his great river to his service. To 
compare small things with great, we saw, in driving to the 
Pyramids, two men busy in digging a hole in the black mud 
close to a canal. When we returned they had already erected a 
shadif, or long lever mounted on a post, and with the aid of 
this and a basket lined with skin were irrigating a large patch 
of ploughed land, the whole arrangement looking as if it had 
been there from time immemorial. 

As a city Memphis has utterly perished, for even its stones 
have been retransported across the river to construct buildings 
in Cairo. Its necropolis alone remains, the burial-place of the 
dead population of a dead city. M/en-nefer, ‘the strong and 
beautiful,’ as the Egyptians formerly called their great city, has 
given place to E/-Kahira, ‘the Victorious,’ a name commemora- 
tive not of Egyptian victory, but of Egyptian defeat by an alien 
race in old time, despised by the Pharaohs. 

The necropolis of Memphis, extending for twenty miles 
along the desert-plateau bounding the river and overlooking the 
city, is the greatest cemetery in the world, and in the Pyramids 
possesses the grandest of funereal monuments. There is fort- 
unately no need to describe the Pyramids. In addition to older 
productions, Petre’s recent work leaves little to be desired as to 
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their measurements and details of structure. The greatest of 
them, that of Chufu, even in its present dismantled and ruinous 
state, is a most impressive structure; but if we replace in imagi- 
nation its smooth casing of pure white limestone, its surround- 
ing pavement, walls, and subsidiary buildings, we can easily 
imagine that it was not only impressive but beautiful in its 
majestic simplicity when it left its builders’ hands. Inits present 
state one is perhaps most deeply impressed with its evidence of 
patient and skilful labor. Its massive stones, carefully squared 
and accurately laid on durable mortar, and the remains exhumed 
by Colonel Howard Vyse of its outer casing of pure white fine- 
grained limestone, attest the skill of its builders and their honest, 
painstaking work; while the labor required to quarry and trans- 
port this mass of material, covering thirteen acres and four 
hundred and seventy feet in height, almost surpasses belief. 
The Great Pyramid, though the largest, is also only one of very 
many, and some of the smaller ones are constructed of more 
costly material. Its neighbor, the Pyramid of Chefren, had 
its lower courses built of the red granite from Syene, and the 
next, that of Menkaura, was wholly cased with this expensive 
material. 

The Pyramids stand ona plateau of eocene limestone, ele- 
vated about one hundred and twenty feet above the Nile, and 
filled with marine fossils, most of which have been described in 
Zittel’s elaborate memoirs on the geology of the Libyan Desert. 
The same rock occurs on the opposite side of the Nile, but there 
it rises to a height of six hundred and forty feet in the Wugattam 
ridge, though at the foot of this there is a plateau corresponding 
to that of the Pyramids, and which presents some very inter- 
esting features, to be mentioned in the sequel, and to under- 
stand which it is necessary to refer to the geology of the region. 

In the previous section we noticed the great bay which pre- 
ceded the formation of the Delta, but it will be necessary now 
to go back in geological time to a period—that of the eocene 
Tertiary—when the whole of Northern Africa, as well as much 
of Western Asia and Southern Europe, was under the sea. In 
this period a great series of calcareous and earthy beds was de- 
posited, now represented by the rocks of the Mugattam. In 
some portions of the period immense numbers of disk-like shells 
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of protozoa, the Vummulites, were deposited, and these consti- 
tute the predominant material of considerable beds of limestone. 
In other periods small microscopic protozoa produced shells 
similar to that found in the English chalk and in the ‘ Globygerina 
ooze’ of deep soundings in the Atlantic. At other times beds 
of marl were deposited, and beds of sandy limestone crowded 
with shells, corals, crustaceans, and sea-urchins. The procession 
of these beds and these characteristic fossils have been carefully 
worked out by Dr. Schweinfurth, of Cairo, under whose kind 
guidance I had the opportunity of visiting some of the more 
interesting exposures. After the close of the Eocene Period 
these rocks were elevated into land, and became clothed with 
forests which at a later date were submerged and buried in 
sand, the harder parts of which still exist in the Gebel Ahmar 
and other places, while much has been swept away, leaving the 
fragments of silicified trees, which curious travelers visit as the 
“Petrified Forest.” The true nature of this petrified forest, 
and its relation to the eocene beds, may be seen in Gebel Ahmar, 
the ‘Red Mountain,’ near Cairo. 

At a still later period all these deposits were partially sub- 
merged, and were exposed to the watery action of the sea, which 
cut away the greater part of the sandstone imbedding the petri- 
fied trees, and, as it sunk to a lower level, cut into the eocene 
beds, forming great terraces in the Mugattam mass. One of 
the principal of these is at a height of about five hundred feet 
above the sea, and another at a height of about two hundred 
feet, and roughly corresponding to the pyramid plateau on the 
opposite side. Dr. Schweinfurth kindly pointed out to me the 
borings of lithodomous mollusks, first noticed by Dr. Froos, 
and also oysters adherent to the old sea-cliff, and other 
recent shells in its crevices. Similar appearances exist at the 
edge of the pyramid plateau at Gzzeh, and prove that in the 
Pleistocene Age all this part of Africa was submerged to a 
depth of more than two hundred feet, and this for a long time, 
while the higher terrace shows a submergence to the extent of 
at least five hundred feet. It would, therefore, be hopeless to 
look for evidence of human residence in Egypt during or ante- 
rior to the great Pleistocene submergence, with which we are so 
familiar in Northern Europe and North America, but which 
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evidently extended to Egypt as well. I was much struck with 
the essential resemblance of the Mugattam terraces to those 
with which I have been familiar in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence. The differences are mainly those which depend on a 
more or less humid climate. From this subsidence the country 
rose in the second continental, or ‘ Post-glacial Period’ to a greater 
height than at present, and then, after some oscillations, sunk 
to that position referred to in the preceding section, in which 
the Delta began to be formed. It was no doubt in great part 
the land resulting from the waste of the tertiary sandstones and 
sandy limestones by the sea that shallowed the great Nile bay 
in preparation for the Delta. 

The first builders of old Memphis must have been immediate 
descendants of the survivors of the Deluge, and perhaps con- 
temporary with some of them. Mizraim, the son of Ham, may 
have been the leader of the first colony that settled in the Nile 
valley ; and not many generations removed from Mizraim were 
the builders of the earlier pyramids. We are curious to know 
what manner of men were these ingenious and industrious peo- 
ple. We may learn something of this from the specimens in the 
Bulag Museum, a collection not so large as some Egyptian col- 
lections in Europe, but inestimable in value. There we have 
actual portrait statues of men and women of the earlier Egyp- 
tian dynasties, collected in one room and affording admirable 
opportunities to study their physique and some of their arts and 
tastes. These statues are remarkable for their accurate and 
realistic execution, equally remote from the ideal beauty of the 
advanced style of Greek sculpture and the conventional style of 
the later Egyptian art. The features are well cut and regular, 
with well-formed heads, large eyes, prominent straight noses, 
and expressive mouths. We might accept such a man as the 
priest Ra-Nefer of the Fifth Dynasty, or the Lady Nefert of the 
Fourth Dynasty, as typical representatives of the Noachidze, the 
immediate descendants of Noah. Their paintings on the walls 
of tombs and the hieroglyphic characters in their inscriptions 
are remarkable for their delicate and truthful execution. Their 
clothing is limited to a mere kilt or apron, and they seem to 
have delighted in arranging their abundant hair in numerous 
strands or plaits. It is interesting to think that these statues 
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carry us back probably farther than any others to the infancy of 
the sculptor’s art in representing the human form, and to the 
actual appearance of the descendants of Noah, at least in the 
line of Ham, not many generations after the Deluge. One can- 
not help thinking that these early sculptures must have been 
known to the Greeks, for there is scarcely any perceptible break 
between such figures as the priest Ra-Nefer or the Scribe in the 
Louvre Museum, and the earlier productions of Greek art. 

But the next room in the historical series brings us into the 
presence of a new and different race, that of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, who, in the disturbed and anarchical period 
that succeeded the early dynasties, invaded and took possession 
of Egypt, and are said to have held at least the lower portion of 
the country for five hundred years. Few monuments exist of 
this people. They were, perhaps, less given to erecting perma- 
nent structures, or perpetuating their appearance in sculpture, 
than the native kings; but the late Mariette Bey was so fortu- 
nate as to secure, in the ruins of Tanis in the Delta, some indu- 
bitable representations of them, done in the hard and imperish- 
able black diorite of Upper Egypt. Weseeat a glance that we 
are here in the presence of a new race. The faces are broad and 
flat, with high cheek-bones, wide lower jaws, and prominent, 
thin-lipped mouths. The style of hair and dressing is different ; 
there is a broad and bushy beard; and we see, in addition toa 
kilt with longitudinal stripes, and sometimes with what the 
Scottish Highlanders call a fillibeg in front, a leopard’s skin 
thrown over the shouldersasacloak. The countenance of these 
people is decidedly Turanian or Mongol, and, indeed, closely 
resembles that of the aboriginal races of North America. One 
of the figures in the B#/ag Museum would pass for the portrait 
of a Chippewa chief. There is no race now in Egypt or West- 
ern Asia at all resembling this people, unless, as reported, a 
remnant of it still exists in the marshes of Lake MWenzaleh. It 
is no wonder that this stalwart and rough-featured race was re- 
pulsive to the refined native Egyptian people, independently of 
the high-handed oppression attributed to it. It is further inter- 
esting to observe that if, as usually supposed, the name Hyksos 
is compounded of the word Huk or Og, and the tribal name Sos 
or Suzim, and means “ King of the Suzim,” we have in these 
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statues authentic portraits of representatives of those old pre- 
Canaanite peoples of Canaan, so much dreaded by the Israelites, 
the Anakim, Emim, and Zamzummim, and are enabled to con. 
nect these almost prehistoric populations with the early con- 
querors of Egypt. They were evidently men of stolid and 
determined character, of large stature and great physical power, 
and more given to war and the chase than to quiet pursuits. 

The Hyksos were expelled by the native Egyptians, who 
had concentrated their power in Upper Egypt, under Amosis 
and his successors; but there must have been some compromise 
and intermixture, for we do not find in the statues of the suc- 
ceeding dynasties the pure early Egyptian type. Seti, Rameses 
II, and other great kings of the “ new monarchy,” which is yet 
as old as the Exodus, show a mixture of the Hyksos type, and 
also of the Ethiopian or Nubian, in their features; and their 
military and aggressive character seems to tell the same tale. 
The relations of the Israelites to these successive dynasties 
forms an interesting question here, which, however, merits a 
more detailed discussion by itself, and in connection with points 
in the physical geology of the country. 

If we ask the question, What is to be seen to-day of the sev- 
eral races that have occupied Egypt? the answer may be found 
in the streets of Cairo, where one may find every type of coun- 
tenance, from that of the early Egyptian to that of the English 
army of occupation. Three leading types are dominant, one is 
that of the Egyptian proper, and in this we often see startling 
resemblances to the oldest statues at Bélag. Another is that of 
the Nubian, a negroid style graduating into the genuine Ethio- 
pian. Another is that of the Semitic Arab. Perhaps one may 
add the Turk—a very mixed race, but when it appears in its 
purity having some affinity with the Mongoloid type of the old 
Hyksos. There are, of course, all shades of indefinite intermix- 
ture; and the mixed race is, one of good physique and well- 
formed head, auguring some promise for the future of Egypt 
in the new era which it may be hoped is dawning on it under 
the influence of justice and Christianity. 

The Leisure Hour. 
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